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. Tenee, as travellers part, witl } 


out question, and they met without re 
The 


ignor Basil's transformation, but no follower of their refined 


SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
serve, to part as que stionless again artists Were surprised at 


the S 
REVENGE OF THE SIGNOR BASIL. 


art would have been so ill-bred as to express it. He wished them 





the bon appetite, as a tall chasseur came out to say that her ladyship 
i] 


I, 


BY N. P. WILLIS, was at home, and, with a slacked rein the fiery horse sprang through 


a the gateway, and the marble court of the palace rang with his pran 
cing hoots 


at Florence, will have remarked, as he sat im his chair upon the street 


PART THE SECOND. 


who has idled and bought flowers at the cafe of the Colonna 


Tur court of the grand duke of Florence is perhaps the most cos- 


ywolitan and the most easy of access mm all Europe. The Austrian- , 
MOporte ‘ : ; I in the sultry evening, the nehly-ornamented terrace and balustrade 


born monarch himself, adopung in some degree the frank and joyous : ; 
: ! . . } of the Palazzo Corsi, gn Ihe dark old 


character of the people over whom he reigns, throws open his parks ving upon the Piazza ‘Trinita 

: ; - y Th Ghibelline Palace of the Strozzi lets the eve down upon it, as it 
and palaces, his yardenus and galleries, to the strangers passing through , might pass froma helmeted knight with closed visor to his unbon 
and, in the season of gayety, almost any presentable person, resident neted and laughing page. ‘The crimson curtains of the window open 


‘lorence, may procure the entrée to the court balls, and start fair 
at Floren ’ } ‘ F . me upon the terrace, at the time of our story, reminded every pass 
he ' 


with noble dames and gentlemen, for grace im courtly favour ae” 


' , ny Florentine of the lady who dwelt within—a descendant of one 
fetes at the Palazzo Pitu, albeit not always exe mpt from a leaven ot " . : ' 
| brill ! { tl | of the hauwhtiest lines of Enelish chivalry resident im Italy sines 
ulgarity, are aiways brilliant and amusing, and the exehuisives of the 
vulg hth : 1 ; ‘ ’ many vears for health, but bearnng im her deheate frame and exaqui 
court, though they d-aw the line distinctly enough to their own eve, 
nik 6 . : sitely-transparent features, the loftiest type of patrician beauty that 
mux with apparent abandonment in the motley waltz and mazurka, and on 
had ever filled the eve that looked upon her. In the inner heaven 
either trom good nature ora haughty conviction of their superiority, , . : : 
, , of roval exclusiveness at the Pitu—m its constellation of rank and 
-ver suffer the offensive cordon to be felt, scarce to be suspected, ‘ - 
xpi a aiaes: wit—the Lady Geraldine had long been the worshipped and ascendant 


) » multitude who divert them. ‘The grand-duke, to common 
by the mult . eynosure. Happy in a husband without rank and but of « moderate 


eves, is a grave and rather imu! person, with more of the appearance: 


fortune, she maintained the spotless character of an English wife in 





k, and bene 


hh) 
+ scholar than of the sovereign, courteous in pubis 
of he onme F ; ; ; I this sphere of conventional corruption ; and, though the idol of the 
vent and earnest mm his personal attentions to his guests at the pa- : 
volen ‘ I I duke and his nobles, it would have been lke a whisper avamst the 


i 


The roval quadrlle may be shared without permussion of the . 
linked her name 


lace brightest Pleiad to have with lows 


purity of the 


, -hamberlam, and the royal eve, after the first one or two dan- 
grand erent With her feet upon a sofa covered with a gossamer cashmere, her 


ces of ceremony, searches for partners by the lamp of beauty, heed 


: lovely head pillowed on a cusinon of silk, and a shyht stand within 
tl diamonds on the brow, or the star of nolulity on the 


loss ot 





oo arm’s-length holding a vase of flowers and the volume from which she 
shouldet The grand supper is scarce more exclusive, and on the 


ine received the Count Basi! 
disappearance of the reva! cortege, the delighted crowd take their de- 


at Par 


the Lady Gerald 


} 


had been readin Spur 





fort, sonpetinne eto the Russian embassay s (where he 


a 


-! . } he | { 
y ure, having seen ho ciass more favourcd than themselves, ane 
parture, | had jirst sunned his eves m her beauty.) and at present, the newly 


enchanted with the gracious absence of pretension in the noliltad of the the 


appornte d secretary to hitnister ot same monarch near the 


‘Tuscany 


I Uecany 
Built against the side of a steep hull, the Palazzo Pitti encloses 


court ot 


: Without a bow, but with the hasty ste pand gesture of a long ab 
its rooms of state within massive and sombre walls m front, while, sent and favoured friend, the Count Basi! som to the ' ahead hand 
in the rear, the higner stories of the palace open forth on a le acres ial pressed its alabaster fingers to his lips Oe aera 
the delicious gardens of the Boboh, and contain suites of smaller acquaintances of the diplemate seen hiss at thie moment, they woul 


apartinents, fitted up witha cost and luxury which would beggar the ae 
lusion 


have marvelled how the mask of manhood may drop disclose 


ire Svbarite. Here lives the monarch, im a sec ren- st 
dream ot a y . the ingenuous features of the boy The secretarv knew his Spec hes, 


dered deeper and more sacred by the propinquity of the admitted 


and the Ladv Geraldine was one of those women for whom the 


oO 


] > apr nts below ; and im this sanctuary of royalty ts en- 
world in the apartments bel« an 1 t ri ‘ is eneiiiies 


Att 


vered favourite of his lustory since they had parted 


© possess a secret 


closed a tide of life, as silent and unsuspected by the common inha- , 
honed her rer 





or the tirst in j iifies were over, the lady que af 0 


bitant of Florence, as the flow of the ocean-veiled Arethusa by the *T lett you,” 
i ‘ ‘ ‘. 


How 


srof the lonian mam. Here the mvention of the fiery gwenius : 
mariner of the Tonia 5 she said, “swimming the dangerous tide of life at Paris 


r xhat n poetical luxuryv—here the reserved and si- 
of Italy is exhausted in 7 ci i REEL EERIE bch 

, sreign throws off his marntien of royal condescension, anc . : 
lent sovereign thre Pg . * Thanks, perhaps, to vour frendship, which made life worth the 
enters with equal arms into the lists of love and wit—here burns (as 


struggle For the two extremes, however, you know what | was 





ims) the fervent 





7 } sa he and lies 
t altar fed with spice-woods and precious 
phe count F , ae at Paris—and yesterday, I was a wandering artist in velveteen an 
-ale ‘ of this glowing clime in senses retined by 
and uncalculating passions of this glowing clu 1 ] 5 pease’ 


ble re, 3 hearts prompted by the haughty pulses of noble 
noble nurture, and | } ty } i chs Sinealiliins tematied 


blood, and here to the threshold of this sanctuary of royal pleasure, 





1 | } “Ah! you look at my curls—but Macassar is at a discs he It 

a] } c t t ’ . ‘a t 

. sho Know its secrets and who tmagine a claim to tt in their " . 

press all whe k is che only grace [| cherished in my incognito i I prot 
hile the ' t} ty 

urth 4 attractions, wlule the /ascia-passare is accorded with adit . , . 

birth and attractions . “7 . , sues ternbly out of love by the end of the wear after we d, and as 





culty which alone preserves its splendour 


My promotion in d plomac v did not an and the 


le Bo 


me conge for a couple of years, and I dived presently under a broad 


Pe 
| 


, , ohn © Basil terribly im dett a 
Some tw avs after the repulse of the Signor Basil in the : 
en en renee ' ; ‘ extreme hour for my credit did. Pozzo « go kindly procured 


cathedral of Bologna, the group of travelling artists were on their 
wav from the Grand Gallery at Florence to their noon-day meal 


Loitering with slow feet through the crowded and narrow Via Cal- 


rimmed hat, got into a vetturino with portfolio and pencils, jomed a 


; t lool troop of wandering artists, and with my patrimony at nurse, have 
hey emerged into the sunny piazza, and, looking up with un- d - 
zwoli, they em s = | . I ae been two vears looking at life without spectacles at Venice 


* And painting 


derstanding eves at the slender shaft of the Camparule, (than which +99 


a farrer finger of relmous architecture pomts not to heaven,) they + Peintine 
ad ainbing 

took the yay toward the church of Santa Trinita, proposing to eat ‘ . : 
Oo thelr way ™ sll ie * Might one see a specimen asked the Lady Geraldine, with 


her e : J Te ”" s nce i tain = 
their early dinner at a house named, from ite excellence im a certan sein Siaseaniiiaiiaiie weet 





mperate age, La Birra ‘he traveller should be advised . ; 
temperate beverage La Birr I : ; : * [T regret that my immortal efforts in oils are in the possession of 


th 
ul 


at by pe ran extra paul in the bottle, he mav have at s : 
also, that by paying an 6s Pe | ‘ ; ‘ . a certain Venetian, who lets the fifth floor of a tenement washed by 
de s-house, an Old wine sunned on the southern shoul- ' 
renowned eating-house Ah On — gilbearspsan the narrowest canal in that fair city But if your ladystup cares to 
‘ co : — } - “a eo 
der of Fiesole, that hath in ite flavour a certain redolence of Boe see a drawing or two—— 


caccio, scarce remarkable since at grew in the see ne of the bn COMETON, He rang the i« il and l s ** por ki A ner us” preset tly t rought from 
ang ‘ ul Angle | iv yi t 
read drinking) 
i 
Mil 


to tue which to the Hundred Tales of Love . 
but of a virtue whiel . I the pocket of his cabriolet a wayworn and thinly-furnished portfolio 
w 


hat the Gradus ad Parnassum sho he to the In ng ‘ rn . 
is what the Grad ‘“ ; : £0f 4 The Lady Geraldine turned over a half dozen indifferent views ot 


i bck. The oi! of two crazte upon t vali tl t 
dvthvrambek. The oil « Oo crazie Hpon the palin of the fat waiter, Venice, but the last cartoon in the porttolio made her start 


! =a }} 
Ise} wih ist in calling the vintage to lis memory . . 
Sstuseppe, will ess ae liseli 2 * La Marquesa del Marmore !"’ she exclaimed, looking at Count 


a he ¢ . > , rested - 
A thundering rap upon the gate of the adjoming palazzo, arrested Basil with an inquiring and half uneasy eve 


mar) } 


the attention of the artists as they were about to enter the Burra, and tly 


Ts it well drawn he asked, qui 


im the occupant of a dark-green cabriolet, drawn by a pampered 
i 


i 


* Well drawn? Do you rea 





It isa sketch worthy of Raphael! 


horse of the duke’s breed, they recognized, elegantly dressed anc 





draw so well as this, or’ —she added after a slight hesitation 
posed on his seat d la D’Orsay, the Signor Basil. His coat was of | jt a miracle of love !” 


an undecided cut and colour, and his gloves were of primrose purity 





“Tt is a divine hea lf closing his 





* sohloquized the Russian, 





The recognition was immediate, and the cordiality of the greeting 


eyes, and looking at the drawing from a dis to fill wp the 


mutual. They had parted from their companion at the gate of Flo- |. imperfect outhue from his memory 


The Lady Geralaune 
*My dear Basil,” st 


thought vour happine ss Was in the power of tis woman 


laid her hand on his arm 


w saad, seriously, “ | should be wretched if I 


Do you 
love her 


Che portrait was not drawn by me,” he answered, “ though | 


have a reason for wishing her to think so) Itw one by a fellow- 


is ¢ 
whom I wish to make a sketch of yourse li, and I 
Vas re- 


La Marquesa was also a fellow-traveller of 


traveller of mine, 


have brought mu here to mterest you m him as an artist 


renons a nos moutons 
certain 


to 


loving her too violently, | owe her 


Wil 


mine, and, 


ot 


without a 


deut courtesy contracted on the way you assist me 


pay it! 


Relieved of her fears, and not at all 


susp 


pecting the good faith of 
{ 


the diplomatist in his acknowledgments of gratitude, the Lady Ge- 


raldine mquired sunply how she could serve hin 
fo he 
hither poli 


« duke 


to-horrow 


sali ” - 
In the twenty ir hours since my arrival at Florence, said, 


‘1 have put myself, as you will see, aw cowrant of the 


Pitts l 


already tinder 


ticks of the hanks to my Parisian renown, th has en- 


rolled mv the bach-stairs olimrarchy, and 





night | shall sup with vou in the saloon of Heresles after the ball is 


over. La Marquesa, as you well know, has, with all her rank and 
beauty, never been able to set foot within those guarded penetralia 
soit her malicious tongue, sed the mterest againet her of the men 
she has plaved upon her hook too freely The road to her heart, 
f there be one, les over that threshold, and | would take the toll 
Do vou understand me, most beautiful Lady Geraldine ™ 
The Count Basil HHNnper ited another kiss ipo the fingers of the 
fair Englishwoman, as she promised to put inte his hand the fol 
wing night the ilumimnated ticket which was to repay, as she 
thought, too generously, a debt of gratitude, and plucking a flower 
from her vase for his bosom, he took lis leave to return at twileht 
to dinner Dismussing lis cabriolet at the gate, he turned on foot 
toward the church of San Gaetano, and with an « ypression ol un 
usual elation im his ste pand countenance, entered the atloria Where 


dined at that moment hus companions of the pencil 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


lthe fo 


Wr 


attention ote 


recominen lowing graceful and piquant sketch to the 


expectation of success ts a lesson to 


rf readers of both sexes rete with which the 


hero us led on to the coutider 











all young men to look well before they take the final plunge, while 
the espreglerse of the fair dame is to the highest degree amusing It 
is an episede in Mr Hook's very successtul nove) at Crlbert Gur 
MEV, plust plist 
MKs. FLETCHER GREEN, 
BY THEODORE & Hook 

Tue fact of Mes Fleteher Green's t 4 sum as one 
hundred thousand prerea nics at her owt dlispos it was not calculated to 
check the affection which ber beauty, accomplishments, and above 
all, her agreeable conversation, had 1s} real, atl wilh a conscious 
ness that, had she been penmiless, | suld have been equally 
captivated, however pradence might m= that case have checked «a 
declaration of my sentiments, | resolved, now that | was entirely at 
liberty, to cultivate with ardour and assiduitvy the good understand 
ing which T flattered mveeclt exuted between us, and lay myself out 
for an invitation to her house, which upon several occasions, under 


teelings of a ditlerent character, | had previously refused 





Mrs Fletcher Green, however, was a widow, and that does make 
a difference t would be all wleness to go on shillyug-shallying 
with 4er—this reflection strenethened In lav purpose, and ac 
cordingly, acting on the mtellyence | had recewed, | went that 
night to the opera 

Never shall | forget the beautiful expression of her anmmated 


what | now beleve to have been a fergned 
Is that you, Mr 
at the same moment that hand which, as I now began to think, would 


countenance, when with 


surprise, she exclauned, Ciurney extending 


some dav be enturely Inv own I felt confused and delyhted—in 
deed, | am almost ashamed to own all that I did feel, tor ] am sure 
I must have appeared exceedingly silly to her searching and expe- 
rienced eve 

to have found you here | have 


*L am «o delighted,” said she, * 


sent alter you a hundred times, bul you have changed vour house 


and | did not know where on the 


’ 
world to send a note to tx y of you 


to come to me Uns evening alter the opera Ihave a few people 


comug—all pleasant too—I cant endure bores—and | was saying 
to Catherme—imy sister—I believe, Mr. Gurney, you know my 
sister 

We both howed. 


* | was saving to Cather ne, I wo ild Live the world to know how 
we could get ho d of you 

* You are too kind,” said I, * and | too fortunate 

“| think, Catherme,”’ continued my most agreeable fnend, “ we 
had better keep hum, now we hare got him, there's plenty of room 
will undertake to carry vou off with as.” 
yer, Mrs) Pletcher Gieen comuussioned me 


the carriage, and we 


Phe o; 


wra and balle 








a 


a 


a 
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to get up her carriage. I obeyed, scarcely knowing what I was 
doing, and in due course of time found myself with Mrs. Fletcher 
(ireen on one arm, and my mtended sister-in-law, Miss Catherme 
Carter, on the other 

Her house, to which we rapidly drove, at whose door I had often 
been, but whose threshold I had never yet crossed—often since have 
I passed it, full of recollections —was near Hyde Park. <A suite of 
charming rooms, charmingly fitted up, received us; there were 
flowers, and drawings, and books, and lutes, and flutes, pianofortes, 
harps, guitars, a little fat spanie 1, and a large parrot, and boxes, and 
bags, and ottomans, and sofas, and low chairs, and long chairs, and 
easy chairs ; and in the middle stood a table aflectedly covered with 
a table-cloth, on which were tea cups, and tea-pots, and fruits, and 
wines, and fowls, and all sorts of things ; for the demolition of which 
some of the party had already arrived 

“Is not mine u dear, nice, comfortable home ?” said Mrs. Fletcher 
Green, taking my hand kindly and hospitably ; “ now we have shown 
you the way here—TI shall say no more—people | am fond of, are 
sure to tind me delighted to see them.’ 

* Yes,” added Catherine, who was as fresh and as wild as a moun- 
tain roe, with thick curling hair, and eyes like a gazelle, “* I'm sure 
you'll hke us when you know us better; there zs such a thing as 
sympathy in the world, and we like you.” 

“ Fascimating creatures!” thought I 

Catherine went to the pianoforte, a Lady Caroline somebody fol 
lowed hex, and a quiet, gentlemanly man, who, like the old lady, had 
as vet said nothing, followed Lady Caroline. 1 could not make out 
why my charming widow had asked him.  [ now found out he was 
good for singing; and these three sang—and nothing was more 
popular im those times—Moore’s * O lady fair.” Moore, too, was 
present himself, and his eves sparkled with pleasure as the be autiful 
harmony swelled upon his ear; and he presently exhibited his gra- 
titude by singing for the first time he ever sang it, | believe, to others, 
* Love's young dream.” | had never heard him before. [| never 
heard anything so beautiful. Without much voice, he expressed the 
feelings and sentiments he had himself imbodied, with a tenderness 
and sweetness as indescribable now, as they were then incomparable 

And so wore on the night, until the night at last was quite worn 
out. Mrs. Fletcher Green had been more delightful than ever 
she talked of love—ay, of widows’ love, too—in reference, as she 
professed, to a very beautiful widow who was present , but, mex- 
perienced as T was at that period, | could not but comprehend the 
true bearing of my fair friend's hypotheses ;—indeed, she did not 
seem very anxious to conceal her real meaning ; and wheneventually 
the joyous party broke up, her last words were * Remember, Mr 
(iurney, what 1 said about the widow ; faint heart never won fair 
lady.” 

Seven thousand pounds per annum in money and estates was what 
she had brought her husband. ‘There were no children left. ‘That 
sum must, as | fancied, of course, still be her own: with seven 
thousand a-year im addition to my own four hundred and ninety, | 
could do something 

| would not have married an empress but fer herself; yet as | 
before argued, the woman is delightful—she would be delightful 
the fortune does not deteriorate from her 





if she were penniless ; 


attractions—a gold frame sets olf a good picture, although it only | 


exposes the faults of a bad one 
1 could almost hear my heart beat as I turned up Brook-street m 
my way to her house—but then * faint heart never won fair lady" — 


and s0, it was to be; and so [ knocked as boldly as | could at the |! 


door—it was opened—Mrs. Fleteher Green was at home—and in 
five minutes T was in the dear boudoir, with the adorable creature 
herself—but Catherme was there too ; and beside her, a guardsman, 
whose name | forget, and a count something, whose name ended in 
Sko, or Sky, as counts’ names very often do 

It was now evident to me that Miss Carter must be a fortune as 
well as her sister, for the count was unremitting m his attentions to 
her; the captain rather devoted himself to our hostess; but again 
she exhibited her preference for me, and again made me sit next her 
durmg luncheon, which was protracted, by agreeable conversation, 
until nearly four o'clock. — T began now to be anxious for my oppor- 
tunity —I began, moreover, to fear that it would not offer, but at last 
the assiduous count made a move, and pronusing to meet the ladies 
afterward in the park, retired 


“Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, if you have nothing || 
better to do, dine here to-day—we shall not be more than half-a- | 


dozen” 

* Do,” said Catherine 

“Tf you mean to ride, Catherine,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, * it 
is time to get ready. It takes her at least an hour to prepare hersel! 
for horseback.” 

* Ten minutes, you mean,” said Catherine ; “ however, I will go, 
and leave you to the beaux 

* T must run away,” said the captain 

* TI wish you would,” thought I 

* Well, then, I shall leave my sister to the special care and pro- 
tection of Mr. Gurney,” said Catherine 

* You are too obliging, Kate,”’ said Mrs. Fletcher Green, with a 
look which convinced me that, although she meant her observation 
to sound ironical, she really felt herself very much obliged to her for 
retiring 

* Adieu till dinner-time,” said the captain, and away went he, in 
company with the fascinating Kate ; she to dress, and he to nde 


” 


The period had now arrived—the moment to which I had so long 
looked forward was at hand. Mrs. Fletcher Green seemed to me 


to be mstantaneously aware of my awkwardness ; she seated herseli_ 


on a sofa, and made a sort of sign which I could not but construc 
into an imvitation to sit beside her; there was a lurking devil m her 
eye—I saw that she already anticipated the course | was about to 
pursue—lI felt conscious that | had betrayed myself—but | could not 
immediately begin a conversation likely to lead directly to the point 
—a momentary silence therefore ensued—she saved me a world of 
trouble, and relieved me from all my embarrassment 

“Weill,” said she, did you dream of the beautiful widow last 
night" 

“ T should not like to confess my dreams,” said 1 ;—*‘at all events 
to you.” 

“What! do you think I should turn evidence against you, and 
show you up to Lady Harnet '" said my fair companion 

* T certainly did not dream of Aer,” said I. 

*T am afraid, then,” replied Mrs. Fletcher Green, “ that you are 
not very susceptible—she is lovely—and I could tell you some- 
thing that might please you; to be sure it might spoil you, for men’s 
heads are very easily turned." ; 


‘“*T admit that,” said I, ‘* but Ido not exactly think your house the 
most favourable sphere for Lady Harriet’s display.” 

** Why !” exclaimed she, ** what has my poor, dear, darling house 
done to merit your disapprobation ’ 

* Nothing,” said I.‘ But when you are in it, it seems almost as 
presumptuous, as | am sure it is unwise, for pretenders to admiration 
to come within its cirele.”’ 

** What!” said my fair fnend, “do you really think me so very 
agreeable’? Upon my word, you do me the greatest possible hon- 
our; but 1 am not blind—you cannot compare me with Lady Harriet 
—she is younger than I am—and, as for person, she is lovely.” 

* Granted,”’ said 1; ** but where ts the intellect to illuminate those 
regularly formed features of hers—where is the mind to animate the 
eyes—where the intellect to captivate—where, in short, are all those 
charms——"" 

* Which I,” 
abundance.” 

“* You have saved me the trouble of finishing my sentence,” said I 

“Oh! you must know,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, * that I am 
quite aware of all my own perfections. It would be the height of 
affectation in me not to feel and to know, that I am tolerable enough 
—that I am good-natured, high-spirited, and love fun to my heart ; 
but it would be the extreme of folly in me to suppose that I resem- 
bled Lady Harriet in any of those attractions which place her in the 
first rank of our leading beauties.” 

* Undeceive yourself,’ said I, warming with my subject, “ there 
is not a human being on the face of the earth, who could for a mo- 
ment hesitate in a decision on that pornt.”’ 

* Tlow agreeable,’ said Mrs. Fletcher Green, * it would be if a 
woman could but bring herself to believe all the pretty things men 
say to her. I dare say, the moment you leave this house, you will 
go to some of your friends, whom I don’t know, and show up me 
and Kate for two mad women, full of flizhtiness and folly, and, in 
the ordinary course of worldiy proceedings, turn up your hands and 
eyes, and wonder how two silly creatures at our time of life can 
make such fools of ourselves.’ 

** You do me the greatest injustice,” said I 
Elysium to me, and | am but too happy ; although, perhaps, that very 
happiness may lead to misery.”’ 

* There,” exclaimed Mrs. Green, “that’s it. You are like the 
odious trumps I have just been talking of—‘ something bad will 
come of it." ” 

** Not bad,” said I, hesitatingly, ‘ but to me, perhaps, much wretch- 


interrupted Mrs. Fletcher Green, * possess in such 


* You have opened 


edness 

**My dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs 
you mean—wretchedness to you?" 

* Yes; to be shown a gleam of such happiness, only to be ex- 
cluded from it eternally.” 

* Why.” said the lady, “ who is going to exclude you? you are 
as weleome as flowers in May. Kate and I have made up our minds 
to be extremely fond of you; and we have resolved to make you one 
of our most obedient and faithful knights.” 

* There are circumstances,” said 1, * which qualify the brightest 
pleasures—a dread of something—an apprehension—I feel myselt 
unable to explam my meaning—I dare not—but—you will forgive 
me—your manner to me has been so kind—perhaps, too kind—that 
my whole heart and soul are enchained by the fascinations which 
surround me—conscious, too, | am of my own demerits—I dare not 

| venture to say all I feel. 


Fletcher Green, “ what can 


” 


Here I was overcome by my feelings, which were ardent and sin- 
lcere. I looked at my Amelia—I thought of her at that time by her 
christian name—there was an indescribable sofiness and sweetness 
jin the expression of her countenance—no frown—no pride—no 
resentment—it was a look— 


* More in sorrow than in anger.” 


** Good heavens, Mr. Gurney!” said she ; ‘* what can you mean’ 
I have too high an Opinion of you to suppose that you mean either 
to insult or laugh at me. Your conduct is a most cutting satire 
upon my behaviour to you. You are like the rest of the world, or, 
at all events, lke the rest of mankind. You attribute to motives 
and principles, unknown to innocent and mirthful hearts, actions the 
result of high spirits, and then venture to do that which nothing 
upon earth but the height of imprudence upon my part, or the ex- 
treme of presumption on yours, could possibly account for.” 

Calm yourself, dearest woman.” said [. * You cannot so much 
mistake me. IT may have erred—TI may have presumed upon what 
I had flattered myself was your kind and delightful preference ; but 
do you—can you imagine, presumptuous as | admit my declaration 
to be, that I can have any but the best, and purest, and most honour- 
able motives.” 


* You are a very extraordinary person,” rephed Mrs. Fletcher 
) Green. * You admit a declaration, and talk of honourable motives 
Why, my dear Mr. Gurney, if | could bring myself to believe vou 
serious, | should attribute such conduct, coupled with such lauguage, 
to madness.” 

‘Is there,” said T, 1s there—and pray hear me patiently, what- 
ever may be the result—is there anything hke madness 
perhaps, in having been betrayed into this confession—is there any- 
thing hke madness in a devoted adiuration of qualities, talents, vir- 
tues, and accomplishments like yours’ My whole heart and soul, | 
repeatit, are devoted to vou » and ifthe te ndere st care and allection 

if a life consecrated to vou, ean justify the appeal, assure yoursel! 
that no human being can be more ardent, more sincere, than I am 
nm —— 

** in what!" exclaimed the lady, who appeared rather alarmed at 
my earnestness, and who, withdrawing her hand, which I had 
clasped, added, really agitated, ** What do you mean! 
you mean!" 

* Recollect,”” said T, ** dearest woman, vour axiom of last night 
as to faint hearts. You have made me bold; do not make me en- 
turely wretched.” 


except, 


what can 


“Good heavens! are you in your senses?” said Mrs. Fleteher 
Green 

* Perfectly,” replied TI. “ All I seek on earth is a return of that 
feeling which you have inspired. ‘To phght my faith at the altar— 
to vow eternal fidelity—to pledge my soul to my aflection—is the 
beight of my ambition.” 

The moment I had uttered these words, the look of astonishment 
and dismay which had characterized her countenance disappeared ; 
a totally different expression illumined her features ; | saw my ad- 
vantage. Judge my delight when my fair companion took my hand 
in hers, and said, ina tone of exquisite sweetness, “* Are you in 
earnest, Mr. Gurney’ Am I to attmibute to such an honourable 


sentiment, and such a desperate resolution, the conversation which 
has just passed between us?” 

* Indeed, indeed you may,” said I.‘ Only let me have the per- 
mission to hope from your sweet lips, and my happiness is complete.” 

**My dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, with one of 
her sweetest looks, her bright eyes twinkling like stars—‘* my dear 
Mr. Gurney, what can I say '” : 

And at this particular juncture the door opened, and Miss Kitty 
Carter appeared, habited for her nde 

I never wished a pretty girl at Old Nick till that moment 

“What!” said Miss Kate, ** you two here all this time! Upon 
my word, rather a lengthened ¢éte-a-tete. 1 hope your conversation 
has been interesting.” 

I hated her still more 

*It has, my dear Catherine,” said Mrs Green—I wondered 
whether she wouldtell her before my face what we had been talking 
about—* and it has excited me very much; and, at all events, 
shown me the necessity of taking one step which I had hitherto 
omitted to take.” 

This step | anticipated was ordering me out of the house ; but I 
was mistaken. I confess | thought that my fair Amelia appeared to 
be struggling hard to conceal a laugh, and ¢hat I considered rather 
as a display of want of feeling; yet she certainly was struggling 
Perhaps | was wrong in my judgment. And while I was debating 
us to what IT ought to do, having just worked up to the very denou- 
ment of my affair, she turned to me, after having made a signal to 
her sister, no doubt perfectly understood by her—every family has 
its private code—and said, with as much composure as if nothing 
whatever had occurred, * I must leave you now ; but remember you 
dine with us at seven.” : : 

| bowed—blushed up to the eves—she shook hands with me—the 
result was evident—I was accepted. Upon the strength of this 
encouragement, I shook hands sociably with Kate, and bounded 
rather than walked down the stairs, and so, forth into the street 

1 flattered myself, although no beauty, that | had made the best 
of myself. My neckeloth was a pattern ; my hair assiduously curled ; 
and my coat, of Stultz’s best, displayed, with an under waistcoat of 
cerulean bluae—I speak of years in which the more recent splendour 
of the outer waistcoat was unknown—and thus elated, | proceeded 
to the scene of my past triumph and my future glory. The very 
servants in the hall seemed to have obtained information of the result 
of my assault of the forenoon. I was received with marked atten- 
tion, deference, and civility; and ushered into the drawing-room 

At lemgth my darling woman appeared, and with her, Catherine 
Iler presence, like that of the sun, diifused a genial warmth around 
—every body seemed animated at her approach, and I said to myself, 
* How delightful it will be, when I call this creature my own, to set 
her adorning and delighting every circle of which she will be the 
centre!” 

* Well, Mr. Gurney,” said the fascinating woman, “ how is your 
head?” : 

** Oh,” said Miss Carter, ‘* upon my word it is not fair to worry 
him with questions after that long (éte-a-tete. What do you think, 
Lord Melancourt’ My sister and Mr. Gurmey were actually closeted 
three-quarters of an hour to-day ; and do what I will, | cannot get 
her to tell me what the subject of their conversation was, and in gene- 
1 creature alive.” 

Of course Lord Melancourt took Mrs 
f never passed 
two more unpleasant hours in my hfe. I kept my eves fixed on my 
beloved widow, and once or twice caught a responsive glance, but I 
did not halt like her manner to the viscount—it was clear they were 
old acquaintances : 

The after-dimner conversation was flat; we dissipated another 
hour, when we repaired to the drawing-room. Here we found seve- 
ral * refreshers,”’ and the party began to assume a liveliness which 
it did not before possess ; but to me its increase was of no avanh, for 
Mrs. Fletcher Green was so oceupied with her different female visi- 
tors that I could not get an opportunity of saying a word to her con- 
fidentially ; she however ralied my spirits, by coming up to me and 
tidding me stay, for there would be a TAé and some musick, late 
‘This was balm to my wounds, and I fell into conversation with Cap- 
tain Lark, who was really an agreeable person 

Things went on in this way till about eleven o'clock, when a gen- 
tleman past the middle age made his appearance in the drawing-room, 
whom I had never seen before : he seemed to know everybody, and 
everybody seemed to know him—he was in a morning-dress, and had 
evidently just arrived from a journey. I did not half like his manner, 
either to Amelia or Catherme ; he had a free and easy way of speak- 
ing, which sounded extremely unpleasant to my ears, and the sort ot 
swaggering command he appeared to assume, pe riectly disgusted me. 
He made no apology for appearing in boots; called Miss Carter, 
* Kitty.” as if he were upon the best terms not only with himself but 
her; and then, without asking Mrs. Fletcher Green's permission, 
rang the bell, and when a servant appeared, told him to order some- 
thing to eat, to be laid in the dinner-rooim, as he had not dmed, and 
was “infernally huonegrv.” 

J availed myself of the earliest opportunity of making inquiries as 
to this self-important gentleman at the fountam-head; and indeed I 
intended to let Amelia see, without displaying any very violent symp- 
toms either of jealonsy or bad temper, that I did not quite like the 





ral she us the most cat 
Dinner was announced 
Green—lI wished him anywhere but where he was 


coarse man’s famuharity 

* Pray,” said I, stopping her, as she was passing into the other 
room, ** who may your free-and-easy friend in the boots be 7” 

* Mercy on me!” said Amelia, * that’s yust it —this was a fa- 
fourite phrase of hers—** now I can account for it all—don't vou 
know——" 

* Not I, upon my word.” 

*l have been very remiss, then,” replied she; “come, let me 
introduce you to him—he is an excellent creature—a little tired now, 
and perhaps not m the best humour, however, he will, | am sure, 
be delighted to make your acquaintance.” 

* Yes,” said I, but do you know, | am not quite so sure that I am 
equally anxious to make his.” 

* Oh, fie, Mr. Gurney!" said Catherine, who was standing close 
by; ** why, Amelia will murder you '” 

We had sidled forwards to the chair in which the respectable gen- 
tleman had ensconced himself, and stood before him 

* Fletcher, dear,” said my Amelia, * this is Mr. Gurney, a most 
agreeable acquaintance we have made since you left town. Mr 
Gurney—my husband.” 

Now I only put it to any human being just to imagine what my 
feelings were at this moment. It would have been mercy in any- 
body to have killed me instantly. I could have cried out as Patkul 
did in his last agonies—* Will nobody cut off my head*” In the 
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morning I had opened my heart to the beautiful widow—had, as | 
fancied, been accepted ; and here, in the evening, was presented to 
her great fat living husband. The folly, the stupidity of which | 
had been guilty '—yet I had never seen the man—I had never heard 
his name mentioned. I concluded there was no Fletcher Green 
Nobody told me there was a husband—not a soul ever referred to 
him. Mrs. Fletcher always talked of her house, and Aer horses, and 
said, “* Will you come and see me ?”* It seemed they were il] matched 
—he lived much im the country—his pursuits were diametrically 
opposite to hers—they never interfered, and very seldom met, 
although when they did, they were on the best possible terms—but 
how should I know that? and then how singularly applicable were 
! I bowed, and 





her conversations about widows and farnt hearts 
stammered out something—the ¢ up de grace was only wanting 
Mrs. Fletcher Green gave it with one of her sweetest 
” Perhaps you will come here to luncheon to-morrow, Mr. Gur- 
ney, and improve your acquaintance with Fletcher 
She saw the shot had told—the kindness of her heart overcame 
her love of mischief—and withdrawing me for a moment, she said— 
“ Forgive me for not having explamed all this before. It is some- 
what a severe retlection upon me that you sho ild have heard so 


smules— 


little of my husband as to have fallen into the mistake of this morn- 
ing—forget it altogether—assure yourself | appreciate your 
opinion. I have not breathed a syllable to Catherine. for both our 
sakes. It is useless talking of what might be, and which cannot be 
Do, in kindness and sincerity, be 
you will be—my friend. Now let us see if the The is ready ; 
mind you are in good spirits—else I shall think you are offended 
with me, and, what would be still more painful, that you think ll of 
me.” 

I could make no answer to this soothing speech, and 
to lead me hke a child to the table, where 
All the rest of the affair was chaos 
and, despite of my kind 


good 





what vou may, and what I am sure 
and 





suffered her 
some of the lauching 
guests were already seated 
but understood nothing ; 


eeches, got away as soon as | possibly could 


I heard sounds 
hostess’s encouraging s} 
Of Mr. Fletcher Green I saw no more that mght; and as to Mrs 
Fletcher Green, agreeable and delightful as she was, [ never had 
courage or spirits to see her again after I quitted her charming house, 


about one o'clock in the morning 





ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK, 


FRENCH AND TURKISH COOKERY. 

Iw the first volume of the A/manach des Gourmands, published in 
the year eleven of the French Republick, one and indivisible, which 
answers to 1803 of the Christian era, that nutritive calender con- 
cludes with sundry maxims and aphorisms relating to the science of 
good cheer, and some general principles by which to regulate the de- 


We translate one 





tails of a well-ordered and unexceptionable table 
or two of these, as they will serve to show that the rules of the table 
are pretty much the same everywhere, and that the Moor of Algiers, 
and the luxurious Frenchman, who consumed two millions of franks 
in eight years in providing delicacies for his palate, agreed upon the 


fundamental points on which the art of hving depends. * 





he host who 
knows his business will thrice ask lis guests to permit him to he Ip 
them from each dish ; nt. 


for timid appetites re quire encourageme 


| 
particularly among men of letters.” 


Am- 


phitryon is bound to * know how to dissect, and help every species of 


and some such still remain, more 


The same indis thority lays it down as law, that an 





fish, flesh, and fowl, according to the true 


of the art which regulates such 


and immutable principles 


matters. This used to form an in 





tegral part of a liberal education, and under the old regime a carving 
”" Ag 


formed, that “ the condition of each guest's plate demands the 


master was as essential as a dancing-master ain, 


weioare it 
un 
remitting care and anxiety of a courteous and hospitable host, and 


itis a duty incumbent upon him to see that every plate should be 























well replenished, and every glass full—hke the ancient philosophers, 
he ought to have a horrourof a vacuum.” Such are among the laws 
provided by French bon revants for the administration of the ban 
quet; the poet Campbell, a man of letters, gives us some insigl 
into the practice of Alvgerine entertainers toward those who are bid 
den to their feasts, which, our readers will perceive, bears a mar 
vellous affinity to the fashion prescribed by the Parisian code Ii 
his nmth * Letter from the South,” Mr. Campbell says 
* Next came ala . broiled fish, de . “ 

ru ; It was sent round, and every one ¢ ' ‘ 
fingers and thumb. By my faith, I theught t 
that the French can do m cr i hOrv, thev may as w s 
athome. / was sof sed he ‘ t 
from ut ; whereupon, the ex-b ry poltt 2 h nu! of 
vw d lawd 1f on my plate days of my boyhood I never 
heartier diner 

But pleasures are, hke poppies, spread 

We seize the fllower—its mis fled, 

Or, like the snow-falls on the river, 

A moment white, then gone for ever 
How limited is all human felicity! In twenty minutes, I foun 
petite was playing me talse, and that / wv trng the sn C ‘ 
trast rather out of courtesy then twnac/inetfron be a .w w t 
to us all, but particulaily to his English guest, pressed tre 





The por t's my larsance, in eating f 
petite, 1s strictly conformable to the Gallick e¢ 
hon rivants always finish their dinn 

J What thev eat 


called, before the dessert 
a matter of mere politeness—always remembering, that it is a gross 


that ** 





genuine 
after the third cour 
insult to him who gives the dinner to leave any meat on your plute, 


or any wine in your glass.” 


BRITISH COLONIZATION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The same agreeable writer, in alluding to the manner in which the 


French manage their colonies, contrasts the re sult of their svsiem 





with that which has been witnessed in the acts of the Er glish pro- 
geny now established as a great and independent empire under a fe 

ceral government. In looking at the United States of America, 
every Enghshman ought to feel proud of his country as the * magna 


paren 





* from whence the glones of American liberty and enterprise 


were derived, and accordingly we find that every well-educated and 
liberal-minded Briton thinks that he pays the most mcontestable 
compliment to his own country when doing justice to ours. On this 
subject the author of ** Gertude of Wyoming,” thus speaks 
**Compare the history of British and French foreign settlements, and vou 
will nd that the former, upon the whole, have been more or less successful, 
and the latter always more or less unsuccessful. What has given the advan 
tage? In my opimon tt has been the having granted to the British settlers, for 
the most part, tree institutions and «| Then it was that 


clive representation 





t 











the States of North America acquired their energy. On the characte ! 
those puissant daughters, England had stamped an tmage of herself—a sove 
reign of the world. They threw off, you will tell me, the pare yoke, a 
but what neht had the parent to impose a voke The verv reststa 
those children proved that they were our legitunate childrer and net our 
bastards. Besides, consider wlore we drove them tmto se 
what gallant and loval, because free, colonists we had im the 
rieans Remember the figure they made when brought mte " 
with the colonists of France. In 1745, the Britis! a ‘ 
the French fortress of Loutsburgh, which had cost Francs t 
livres; and thus struck the first decisive blow at her North 
sessions. Had the French colonists in Canada been equal in condition, a 
therefore in character, to those of England, W would have attacked Que 
wc invam. Few tl have been more remarka than the supe 
the British provimerals the Canadian » Ea Was Compose 
t« tusts ; but the English were freeh snd therefore acted with a s« 
dle pe ence and vigour which the Fren« etamers of a degenerate nodi 
were incapabie of emulating.” 
COMMON SENSE versus CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
We do not think that the sailor-author has evinced his usual 


knowledge of human nature in tl 





opimons he has expressed in two 


sentences, which we met with in his last tale of “ The Pirate,” 





and 

against which we affixed a condemnatory theta, for future discus 
sion and reprehension 

*Poor men unfortunately ehrays make love better than those who'a 
rich, because, having less to care a wot be uth ip wit he 
own consequence, they are sO St : think 1 « " ‘ Uline 
than of themselves Young ladies, also, who fa ve, ne . 
whether there is sufficient *to make the pot probably because vou 
ladies in love lose their appetites, and, not feeling melined to eat at tha 
time, they unagine that love w slWays the want of food.” 


He here assumes that love depends upon importunity—that it is, 1 


its very essence, made up of soliitation—that the urgent manner im 


which a suit ts pre ssed ts the strongest prool ot tis mtensity ana 


that because a man is rich he must be necessarily lukewarm im hos 


feelings, and negligent and careless in his mode of enforcmyg them 
The second maxim is in our opinion as ill-founded, as it 1s 


There 


le degree of pr idence with their affairs 


author 


tatively and contideutly ¢ Xpress¢ d are young ladies who 





contnve to blend a considerab 


of the heart; who are quite aware that the pretty sentiment of 


«Love ma Cottage,” 1s but too frequently perverted into the sad 


reality of a * Cottage without Love * and there are many who have 


oiven away their hearts, 





wtuites 
* Naval 


or Occasional sentiment it may 


and yet managed to preserve their ap 


The captain's sententious absurdity will be found im the 


Annual” for 1836, and as an annua 


pass, but it is not exactly the philosophy or sentiment which will 


survive the gaudy and ephemeral velucle m which ut appeared ; ur 
like Peter S mple, Jacob Faitht id, and Ja 


assuredly 





tet, which posterity will 


‘ 1 ' 
rank with Tom Jone 8, Roderick Random, and Josey i 


Andrews, as practical expounders of the wisdom of their age, a 


Whose Inanhers are Une 


vest eXamiplars of those of them 


. and condition 





cvun 


LADIES’ POWER OF TALK. 


In all the graces and elegancies of life. the palin of supenority 


o s Wl +! 
must be cheerfully, because justly awarded, to the fair sex, 
“7 © prec is} mee un ot human ¢ lay" 


)ot Our intention, however, to commence a lengthened and ela 


orate pane ryvnick of their virtues and excellencies, or to enhances 


this occ ims to our veneration and affeetion 





powers afforded 


New Monthly Mayas ne, 


o theur conversational 


by a writer inthe January number of t 














who deseanteth to this ¢ t 
4 ‘ can talk wore ‘ “ ® ara lw ‘ 
ed " ervt iw se well, tha = cf t WM t 
i uf i‘ i A woman uw ! ' ta 
’ i t ° “4 t er ’ 
‘ eof st t > es talkin arnt 
ss \ sores MW . h 
all t ‘ her . ine . ‘ 
M says 
R s the val} ur 
he has t sands of s tsa rw ‘ avs the x ‘ 
“ t ca te we ar * 
PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM, 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR 
Gexnttemen—Your “ constant reader” @ , appears to be labour 
go under an obstinate attack of the * cacocthes seri hk 


that he has 
I s! 


s, that I do not mean to take the trouble 


, " sey 
acknowledges learned t\ from my secor 


communication.” all now endeavour to teach hima third, that 





of proving undemable tacts 


*argumentatively (). must remain satistied with the trophy 
as gained by the discovery and arrangement of my ten blunders wm 
the shape of the ten commandments, which wall, without doubt, s¢ 


cure them immortality 


The subjcet of my first communication, is the only one worthy of 
publick notice. All that ether @. or myself may write on grammatical 

unders, would be to the readers of the Mirror nothing but ** leather 
and prune lla.” 

For farther particulars respecting the signification of words I 
must reter Q@. to Noah Webster's dictionar /, and especially to the 
word lexicon 6. ¢. 


We think that this controversy may as well close with q's re 


' 
. e 


jounder, :f he chooses to avail himsel! of the opportuuity of rep 
Mik 


yin 


to the above —eps. N. y 
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SUNDAY EVENING READING, 
EVERLASTING Lift 
Let it be imagined, that the task were assigned to any man, to 
set out, at his ordinary rate of movement, « i reuit of that space 
which ts filled by the vistble ere " Let t make his way 
step aller ste trom hus central « , ' st wnds 
of t nhabited heavens. He must go is te ehind 
um the b test of the stars 1 those, t thata inne y 
more re me than the br te ! V sta with 
his task still unattempted, att extrem 1 rate | sve 
te H is to Mmeasu©re ts « nie et is 
f the il ‘ wccomplshed 
tie Lot all worlds has the co ee velior t eskies! 
Then send } i forth anew to do the sam i wii ‘ as repeated 
his task as often as there have been » . " way, he wall 
still be yo +n Talty To live t ‘ is far more stupen 
ows matter, tha rhe the circuit of smyvnad of tunes 
THE PRESENT aN THE F rene 
©), false human heart’ weldu ras water world, msensible 
iS adamant to the vowe of God frail asa | “ dering as a 
silly bord ), sed ve, treacherous w Nin loveliest 
tlower entolds a canker-worm, t veote ‘ ounded 
w thorns, and the best bles rs rimdu la snare 
), glonous state, and com t _ evil shall be don 
away, and all good pert ected! whe th mem 
tion shall no I ter cw if y y love 
hut be conpomed In ene mex ! ‘ vriads shall 
loved, ast yur trends « loved, as now 
we ought to & peo; anal 4 ! ‘ and admired 
worshipped lerstood and de ate \ reverend am a 
ij I un affinity a la<« yeuaper ' 4 - ment | 
t and divine capacity superadded 1 in Ove sats C4 
ceived, and more than even angels k ‘ 
RENBRVOLENGE 
‘Not for ourselves, but others,” is the law insenbed by God's 
and on every part of the creatio Not seli, but others, does 
the sun dispense hus beams “u tor t os ' wre, do the 
clouds distil ther shows for ’ thers ' 
earth unlock her treasures; not for the \ t “ ‘ 
trees prod « their fruits, or the flowers dul « thew tragrance and 
d iv ther various hues, Whenever eret vd of clitlis 
tus blessings around him, man devotes them ex ¥ to sn 
rratitication, and shuts hunself up on the ‘ ty caverns of 
t ess transyresse the eat law of it mi cuts 
st tt om a part pation i the i \ t ni hice Of ‘ 
verse and its A 
INDIDELIT 
VV it wo | ’ ofam oY ’ t VY awa a ct 
pas toe te Y t or reper 
ma i vse it did t " vith whieh he 
ul no conce What w iyo i a reyen 
sll the at ae won, tne ! the 
aivit mal al \ ‘ ‘ 
s far sho, Ww isk Ola ! fase 
nia ‘ ‘ erase | % " ‘ tell ‘ 
secre iwst “ ad take etl N ‘ \ 
case of t ew ‘ t It ot reve 
the see tt \ 1 belo to trod 
Thst oF PIR 
Suppose a number of « en playing to er, and that vou had 
»k ‘ rents ort It one of them re 
et " mte anv trouble, 4 one, be iwho 
‘ . ew od chet 
( ithe manof the w ime employ 
mie s,4 cannot, at once, dis But. let atthetrons 
‘ it md you ‘ ole Phe man ot ‘ 
world evoke et earthly coud ( n thes tor 
ol ‘ " ! Pathe and co K eomer 
HRIST AND TI “ 
lust w t sorld leas a, f Look at ° 
raagre ‘ “ I tle sill Apply 
a ‘ tint ‘ vf fay wf 
f s ‘ from the 
s f ' wiesd 
} vy. a ’ t ‘ i! ‘ a cle 
vere t iw alfa if is nut aml, i i frop 
HEAVEN AND Baer 
Axed is thev may t! “ 1, heaven and cart 
are ) j ; ome xi hen a 
truly ‘ i i ve and 
are fe \ , ' sehold of G 
lo speak \ tot patria 1 the are’ atagre ls 
yy is VE ‘ ‘ mn of the wher snd & e ange rm only 
ut a erie the top of it 
rHeE Wayoo ‘ ‘ \ 
l ele ve { is tn id assent astoa laet 
\ ‘ 1 det en } mw “8, 4 
24 tv and w »eave t oO renoun 
all hope, and a col y wo , t his ata ( 
ment: to snd to b , tohe. an ech f leserved 
ivour Uus ts the way ol alvation 
THE LORD S BLUPPFR 
In this sacred feast, the followers of Jesus partake of the cup of 
. pressed trom that vine w eaves are tor the healu 
tf aguions, and whose swe ri em with eter: « 
UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE 
We walk upon the verge of two worlds; at our feet lies the very 


grave that awaits us 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LEILA. 


Wuen first you look upon her face, 
You little note beside 

The timidness, that still betrays 
The beauties it would hide 

But, one by one, they look out from 
Her blushes and her eyes— 

And still the last the loveliest— 
Like stars from twilight skies 


And thoughts go sporting through her mind, 
Like children among flowers, 

And deeds of gentle goodness are 
The measure of her hours. 

In soul or face she bears no trace 
Of one from Eden driven, 

But, like the rainbow, seems, though born 


Washingt Of earth, a part of heaven GH. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


THE WEST POINT PHILOSOPHER. 


« There is mach passion, (ume and sadness, 
Within the halls of fashion now; 
Some have strange eyes, that look like madness ; 
hone talk of kicking up a row '’— Halleck altered. 
“© Tut French are the bravest people under heaven,” said one. 
“ They are the greatest cowards on earth,” added another. 


“ They will never dare go to war with us,” exclaimed a third 

“ They would rather war with us than not,” ered the next 

* We should knock them to pieces, incontinently ;” said a young 
cadet, with a nascent mustache, not quite sufficiently unequivocal 
to interfere with the regulations of the establishment 

“Where would our gloves and laces come from, pray’ de- 
manded, somewhat severely, an elderly lady, with a high cap, which 
rustled with the emphatick fling of her head 

* Commerce would be ruimed,”’ muttered a merchant 

** What would protect our coast?’ quietly asked a youthful sta- 


- 
a 


ent of medicine, trom behind a large pair of spectacles 
“The navy, sir,’ retorted a midshipman, sternly 

* Monsieur, your navy is nosing,” remarked a freshman 
* Well, Monsieur, we will beat you with nosing, then,” replied 
the oflicer, with a sneer 

* Non-intercourse,”’ said one 

* Reprisals,’ muttered another 

* An alliance with Russia,” murmured a third 

* Fleet in the Mediterranean,” eried a fourth 

* Buy Minorca from the Spaniards,” said a fitth 

* And pledge the twenty-five nullions for payment,” saul a sixth 

“When we get them,” added a seventh 

* Ahem,” said an octave, mumbling something about counting 
chickens before they are hatched 

‘This sharp contlict of tongues took place on the piazza, at Mr Coz- 
zens's hotel, at West Pot, one day, last summer, as the sun began to 
descend behind the western mountains ; and the medley of loquacious 
pleasure-hunters, having taken their dinner, (and unexceptionable 
that dinner was,) were gathered in the shade of the afternoon, to 
keep up the heat by debate, which had been, in the earlier part ot 
the day, excited by the climate. All tongues had contributed their 
share, all eyes had kindled, all cheeks flushed, and several hands been 
brought down, argumentatively, upon knees, balustrades, tables and 
other approximate objects; by which, doubtless, the sober truth was 
more readily elicited, and the payment of the French claims not a 
little promoted. The whole company grew louder and louder, warmer 
and warmer, redder and redder—each one talked more and more 
himself—each one listened less and less to others; as the sun went 
lower and lower down, the heat and clamour rose higher and higher 
up, ull, but for the restraining sympathies and decencies of good so- 
ciety, there might almost have been a row ! 

Among the fiery colloquists, from the peaked cap of the elderly 
lady and the mntant mustache of the developing cadet, to the discon- 
tented eyes of the man of ships, and the snutl-box of the furious 
little Frenchman, all had lost their equilibriam—or, to speak 
He was a little man 


less scientifically, their temper—exeept one ; 
but, his character was obviously of a superiour order. Through the 
whole contest, he had preserved acalm silence. His eye was placid, 
his mouth mild and meditative, his cheek untouched with fever, his 
very nose had an air of tranquillity, thought and self-possession 
He was evidently a man of mind, a statesman, a philosopher. A 
good deal of curosity was soon evinced to learn who he was, 
for he had arrived only by the morning boat. Some one suggested, 
that he might be a Frenchman ; but he was, the next moment, heard 
to give several orders to the waiter in English 

I said, all had been excited by this debate on a subject upon which 
I make one ex- 
I, also, am a philosopher 


there was such a peculiar and universal interest 
ception, J—I was cool 
I watched my placid friend with great delight. His equanimity 
had in tt something imstructive and touching. Compared with the 
angry and distorted countenances around him, his face exhibited the 
immutability of a statue. He was a handsome fellow withal ; and, as 
far as one man can, with another, at sight, I conceived an ardent 


friendship for hua 


The next morning came and went. Dinner (capital again!) and 
The next and the next. Politicks, politicks, politichs, the 


eveling 


own image 


continual, universal, eternal cry. My friend came ever among us. | 


He would sit near the combatants, and sometimes cast his eyes 
gravely over their flashing faces. On the occasion of any uncom- 
mon agitation, when the violent stamped and the wicked swore, he 
would silently shake his head, or quietly smile. He seemed to have 
His opinions were formed and fixed 
He was 


long ago studied the subject. 
He possessed more information than the rest dreamed of 
Perhaps a member himself, for no one 
had been able to decipher his name. Perhaps he was the French 
correspondent of the New-York press. It was plain enough that he 
thought it unworthy of him to condescend to the debate. He listened 
to all the speakers respectfully, and sometimes looked solemn enough 
Once when 


inthe secrets of the cabinet 


at the bitter denunciations against the administration 





a furious advocate for peace declared that the president was a 3 
he interrupted the speaker with a sudden cough, evidently timed 
in a way to render the close of the period inaudible. Everyone ac- 
knowledged that he must be thoroughly acquainted with the secrets 
of the administration 

At length, one mild afternoon, quiet as lumself, he was leaning 
upon the balustrade overlooking the river. The sun was down. The 
stars were coming out. The moon rising. The dews falling, and the 
tea-bell about to ring. Those lovely summer evenings at West 
Point are full of the most sentimental, delicious melancholy, cooling 
the veins, soothing the mind, softening the heart, enlivening the ima- 
gination, and preparing even the soul of a red-hot party politician for 
something like a glimmer of human feeling 

My friend was leaning over the balustrade. The river was a mir- 
ror retlecting in its unbroken bosom the yet encrimsoned heavens 
A group of disputants a few yards off were, for the seven thousandth 
tume, intensely busy with the character of Louis Philippe. Another, 
m an opposite direction, were at swords-point upon the subject of 
what General Jackson did in 1829. ‘Their clamours broke strangely 
in upon the peaceful solitude and silence of the scene, where the 
breeze scarcely stirred each idly-hanging leaf, and the blind bat flew 
undisturbed through the dewy air. As they grew more and more 
boisterous (their sage conclusions inversely reminding one of poor 
Macbeth’s curses, * not deep but loud”) | drew near the stranger, 
with the determination to make his acquaintance. This is an ad- 
vanee, let me inform the reader, which [ rarely make—never except 
when certain that the object of my respect is marked with the su- 
periority of wisdom and intellect. Here was my man. He was a 
thinker I had beheld him like Shadrach, 
Meshech and Abednego unburned, nay, unheated in the fiery fur- 
He did 
not participate in the agitations and excitements of the meaner world 
I longed to look into the 


He was a philosopher 
nace. His was a mind above politicks, above passion 


Ihis contemplations were above the earth 
wealth of such a character. | approached with profound respect 
“ Pray, sir, may | presume to engage you ina conversation which 
seems to have so little imterest for you, and to know whether you, 
sir, believe the French question will be settled without a war!” 
He replied not His eal- 


culations were doubtless among the planets, how much Mercury 


His eves were fixed on the heavens 


weighs, or in what part of the sky the next comet will first appear 
* Pray, sir,” ete. and I repeated my question Still he re plie d not 
| trust, sir, that you will not deem me intrusive if I venture to 
solicit the pleasure of your acquamtance.” 
He turned round as [ uttered these words, and perused me with 
a Vacant gaze 
*T have taken the liberty,” exclaimed I, raising my voice 
“Eh! tea 


“Oh! the tea—ves 


ejactdated the plulosopher at the height of his voice 
thank you, sir, for your kindness; I nearly 
lost my dinner from not hearing the bell.” 

* Dear me! sir;”’ said |, * are you so absent-minded '”’ 

“So what?” shouted he, leanmg his head toward me with his 
open hand behind his ear by way of a trumpet 

The truth flashed on me m an instant 

* You are hard of hearing, I fear; said [, with all my lungs 

‘Hard of hearmg. Bless you |’ His toue nearly split my ears. 
* Tam deaf as a post!" 


Alas! alas! for my West Point plulosopher ! r 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


AMERICA TO EUROPEANS. 


THere are strong contrasts between the old and the new world 
They belong to different eras. The first visit of a pilgrim, from one 
to the other, seems not so much a transition of space as of time 
Europeans deem America ages behind them. This ts an errour 
America is eminently imbued with the spirit of modernism. Tt lies 
Even the past associations of 
Washington, Adams, Frank- 
ln, are among the fathers and founders of the country; but thei 


disentangled from the past totally 
her career are, in tact, the present 
personal friends and contemporaries survive. They thernselves, 
without any deviation from the usual course of events, might have 
survived also. In reference to herself, America has no past. She 
looks back, indeed, but not to trace her own way, er to behold her 
Then she was not. Even the arena on which she 
now stands, girded and armed to cope with coming ages, was then 
vetled. She regards the centuries which are gone, as a bright child 
gazes through the magick glass of a cosmorama. ‘They seem less 
a reality than an illusion 


self. Here, the whole mass of human life and society, of manners, 


They are something separate from her- 


modes and mind ts impressed solely with the present and the future. | 


The past, to us, is a world of imagination—a world of brilliant and 
thrilling phantoms. The impressions which history makes on the 
mind of an American and an European are widely ditlerent. Rome, 


now! from the shed of Romulus to the palace of the Casars—from 
the death of Remus to that of Rienzi—what can be farther removed 
from the rational realities, the equal rights, the plain, commonplace 
moderation—the simple arrangements of human life, amid which an 
American 1s born and educated. Romantick materials abound here, 
but they are far from the description of romance, which makes up 
the old world. The material, bodily images, which, in Europe, have 
sprung out of the conflicts and ambition of men, are supplanted 
here by the romance of reason and principle—the romance of poli- 
ticks and metaphysicks—the romance of philosophy and philanthropy 

A thousand years hence, the grandest novels will be written on our 
country, (if its present constitutional experiment be successful ;) 
but they will be novels of mental action—of moral vicissitude. 
These viewless transformations are going on now around us. Stran- 
gers do not see and understand them. They miss the grandeur and 
the interesting associations of the eastern continent. They have left 
the blood-stained track of history. They have got beyond the circle 
of the last six thousand vears. ‘The very wrecks and monuments of 
‘ages agone”’ are nowhere to be seen around them. There ts a total 
absence of the works of art, of courts, and artstocracies—of palaces 
and castles. The lonely heights are crowned only with shattered 
rocks, or habited by wild eagles ; the fields are remarkable only for 
the rivers tell no 
thrilling, old story, with their silver waves ; the lakes sleep over no 


plans of future towns, not ruins of past ones ; 


ingulted towns ; the cities are consecrated by no holv vestiges of an- 
tiquity, and are hallowed by no touching and long familiar tale—half 
truth, half fable; the groves have been haunted by no nymph, 
goddess or faun. Thus, a copious source of poetical enjoyment is 
sealed to the pilgrims from Europe. They miss the inspired paint- 
ing, and the immortal statue ; their eyes are shocked at the want of 
all their accustomed sources of pleasure, and they forget, that, in- 
stead of their eyes, they must now use their minds. 

A very dull traveller, in Europe, finds, at every spot, opinions re- 
specting it preconceived to lus hand, and can scarcely stumble into 
a new thought or feeling. All the suitable reflections have been 
made ; the subjects have been examined, analyzed, described and 
painted, till nothing ts left to discover or to reveal. He floats along 
in acurrent, and the flow of his mind is as muck pre-ordained as 
the route of his carriage. He knows what he is to see—their causes 
—their history—the ir effects He has learned when to sneer, and 
when to admire. At the same moment which shows him a choice 
work of art, he holds in his hand a eretaque upon it ; and he can even 
graduate his raptures by the notes of admiration in the guide-book 
It is so easy for such an one to be enamoured of the Apollo, or awed 
by the Coliseum, that he thinks himself a competent observer, be- 
cause, (thus forced mto the conclusions of others.) he has judged 
not incorrectly. He does not travel with his mind amd reason, but 
with his eyes and his itinerary. Any one can travel in Europe; and, 
on his return, prate of picture and statue, of palace and battle- 
ground, and escape detection, if he be stupid as a Beotian 

A tour in America tsa different thing. ‘The mind is here beyond its 
depth, and compelled to depend upon itself. You now see the differ- 
ence between the thinking observer, and the mere retailer of other 
men’s thoughts and observations. Folly, flippaney and ignorance 
now expose themselves in every motion—every word. Left to their 
own exertions, they are compelled, instead of serving forth raptures 
and sentiments, centuries old, to eke out volumes with the results 
of their own tastes and judgments, and with specimens of their own 
minds. Here we have at a glance the bookmakers on America. 

Much has been said of the grave taciturnity and matter-of-factness 
of the Americans, and this charge is, sometimes, alleged against 
them by their own countrymen. There is for it, however, no founda- 
tion. Their imaginations are warm aud deep 


sent, awed by the influence of European literature and art, and often 


Thev are, at pre- 


hide them theughts, feelings and powers in their own bosoms. Iso- 





lated from the continent which gave birth to their race, they are 
overpowered by the sublime romance presente d to them by history, 
and they are not yet sufficiently familar with that, to comprehend 
entirely the distinct beauty of their own annals. None feel more pro- 
foundly the impressions of * ages agone.” To them, the old con- 
tinentis one grand theatrick spectacle, vested with all the fairy charm 
of a vision. No American fully appreciates its reality, till he crosses 
the ocean. Of past history, he sees, in his own remote land, only the 
dim representation, as totally distinct trom the realities around him, 
as if thev had been viewed tn the glass of a necromancer. The dusky 
shadows have rolled away and left no toot-mark—no wreck—no relick. 
His virgin soil is unseathed by the past; and, when he emerges from 
the dells of the primeval west, he 1s startled beyond the conception of 
an European, with the stupendous and broken wrecks—the visible 
links, the speaking representatives of so many ages gone 

You may tell an American, in Europe, by a kind of childish en- 
thusiasm which results from these causes. ‘To his eves, what a 
perfect dream is Venice’ what true fairy-land is St. Mark's square ' 
How he thrills to look on the red stone in the church, marking the 
spot where Alexander placed his foot on the neck of the Emperour 
Barbarossa! to walk up the * giant's stairs,”’ and to visit, in person, 
spots so consecrated to his magination, by the extraordinary his- 
tory of that cruel, malignant, heartless, but grand and romantick re- 


publick ! 


While standing * between the red columns,” or treading 
the vast, deserted and echoing halls of the doge’s palace, he is never 
quite certain of being awake; the sentiment of the moment being 
so indefinitely removed from anything in his previous experience as 
to divest it of every appearance of reality 

These are among the delightful attractions afforded by a tour 
through Europe to an American. But has America nothing to offer 
to the European’ Yes! to the poet and the philosopher it presents 
equal claims 


an experiment, to escape totally from the associations of the old 


To such, one would suppose, it must be desirable as 
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world and lose himself for a time in the new. To behold the hu- | talked almost without cessation, and with that peculiar manner and !! some roaring chaplains at home, but this Yankee preacher bates dem 


man mind divested of its antique prejudices, and if exhibiting others, 
at least to behold others of a different ongin and texture. Perhaps 
in one point of view America will overwhelm his mind with a sense 
of antiquity from the very absence of every token of man, in her fo- 
rests and praines. They are marked by the giant hand of nature 
before Ambition built roads and cities and changed the aspect of the 
globe. The silence and solitude of an American forest are probably 
more eloquent than the Pyramids or Palmyra—the mind insensibly 
reverts to the first days of creation. The paths and fields of para- 
dise spread around—a thousand mysterious voices mingle, and none 
human. The beating of the torrent—the scream of the hawk—the 
solemn tone of the wind strengthening amid the branches—the twist- 
ing of the giant limbs, from oaks centuries old—the sweep of the 


leaves—the crv of the wild beast, and the rejoicing warble of the 


bird. You might deem the earth now first given into the hands of man 
and behold an angel walking in the shade. Nothing soothes the soul 


with so benign an influence, and when tired of men and the world, as 


the alternate hush and noises of a vast American forest. 





PASSAGES FROM WORKS IN MANUSCRIPT. 


A SCENE ON THE ST. LAWRENCE; 


Or, a Narrative of what befell Zebadiah Npffard, the Warer- Drinker, as re- 
counted by him to George Frederwk Cooke, the Tragedian 





BY WILLIAM DUNLAP 


IT wit not recount the events of a passage across the Atlantick 
Suffice it to sav that three times the number of davs were wasted in 
the vovaye, wluch are at this time necessary for the passage from 


ginning of. November be- 


Liverpool to this port, and it was the bi 


fore ] was gladde ned by the sight ot the stupe ndous banks of the 






majestick St. Lawrence. As we approached Quebec, and I saw the 
towering battlements of the upper town overhanging the houses and 


yng, which tay dim and dark im the shade of evening, while the 


shipy 
sun yet plaved upon the glittering spires and waving colours above 
them. I felt repaid for all the tedious hours of the weary sea. After land- 
] sat 


I was on the spot 


ing, | found my way to the plams of Abram on the stone 
which p llowed the head of the dying conqueror 
ling and directing a handful of Britons, 


I thouvht of Wolfe and the 


where one master-spirit, leac 
decided the fate of the western world 
the 


That dav which broke 


power of France in the west—overthrew at a t 


glorious day of his triumph in death 
low her mighty plans 
of empire. and secured to the sons of English republicans the in- 
ck to the Pacitick Oc 


north pole to the table land of Mexico, for the propagation of imnu- 


mense space from the Atlant ean, and trom the 


merable free states, bound together by the same tmstitutions, the 


same language, the same interests, and a religious freedom which 


rejects the dogmas of an usurping hierareliv 


+ 


As Zeb spoke his tone had become elevated, his cheek was flushed, 


his eves sparkled ; and Cooke, who had raised himself on his elbow in 


the bed, could scarcely believe it was the low comedian who spoke 
of states and empires in terms so lofty, and so little suited to his 


usual style 
Spitiard observed the veteran's surprise, and resumed his narra- 
tive, first making an apology for his warmth 
“| have ever beep. an enthusiastick admurer of the institutions and of 
the prospective destinies of my country, Mr. Cooke; and, however 
ill-suited such studies may appear to the profession I have adopted, 
the reading I delight in most, at present, is history and general po 
liticks.” 
Cooke looked up with a sidelong glance of peculiar meaning a 


the face of his voung friend, and 


said 
} 


“Tf that face and head of yours had chanced to have been placed 


upon a body that would have elevated the crown of it to the he agit 


of six feet, vou might have been a statesman of eminence, or a hero 


—a leader of senates or of armies—at least on the stage '” 


This touched a string in my hero's composition, which totally 
changed not alone the current of his ideas, but the very nature of 


them 


* Ves, sir.” he replied, * TL have compared my face with Kemble’s; 


my nose is as prominent, my eye is as expressive, | have as great 


power over my features as he has ; I have studied the profession of 


an actor as thoroughly as he has—but because, according to certain 


arbitrary rules, it us found that mv face 1s too long for the height 





mild, placid, low-spoken, modest man, to an infuriated, 


momack, and in this situation and character, 


brogue which belongs to a raw Irish gentleman. He had borrowed 
the shaving-apparatus from the captain, probably to avoid the trou- 
ble of unpacking his own, and to hum (an untutored Yankee) he ad- 
dressed his observations and questions; many of the latter were un- 
He 


appeared to act and speak from the mere impulse of anunal spirits, 


answerable, and many were very kindly answered by lumeselt 
which rendered action necessary, and called up and combined ideas 
in such rapid succession that immediate and incessant utterance by 
words was the only, although adequate, means of relief 

ase 


* Now, captain, that razor will split a hair wid as much as 


my hair-triggers will snuff a rush-light. I bought themof Popham, 





just by the Parliament-house. Damn the umon, I say ; 


see 


cuts. Fait and it cuts, sure enough—see the claret—where 


buy dis razor, captain '” 

_ In Cornhill, Boston _ 

** London; you mane London.” 

* No, sir, Boston, Massachusetts.” 

s in Canada—lI know 


* Boston’ That’ 


“In the states.” 
* 1 know, here in Canada—give me a towel|—they sav I must go 


to Montreal before I can get to | pper Canada 


-a piece of court 
plaster—my regiment is there—il I go through Bosten by the wav, 
I will have « pair of dem razors, if it’s only to blood myself.” 


winked ¢ 


captain, seeing that | was amused by his odd companion, 


touched 





his forehead with his tinger. I smuled in reply 





The captain evidently thought the Inmshman mad ! 








** There, that’s commei! fau?,”’ said Pat, as he tied onan enormous 
cravat and adjusted the ends ut der lus vest * Don't you think so, 
captain” and he slapped Jonathan en the shoulder 

* You needn't fear the comung of anv foe now,” said the Yankee 

* What would you be at, man’ Fear !—what's that’ as Murpi 
said when he saw his face ima pail of water. Sur, I'm glad to see a 
gentleman on board,” accosting me ; * no disparagement at all to 
the captain, who is an excellent judge ol razors You are from 
ki glar d, SIT “ 

* | bowed an afiirmative, adding, ** I have been in England, sir 

* And in the army 

**T have not the honour.” 

* That's a misfortune, sure enough. Oh the army's the ere 
for us pretty fellows! I would have sworn that you came out with 
the duke of Ric hinond.* 

* T had not that honour.” 

*Sce now, | knew it—captain, who's that’ It's Jack Frothing 





ham of the thirty-seventh. Tom Blazy '—my coat! Oh | forgo 
that I left Tom kilt at Live rpool, to come in the next s Pp: and 
off he dashed to the other end of the cabin for his coat, and the next 
minute leaped on shore in pursuit of Jack Frothingham 

I now attended to my own alflairs; the passengers arnved ; the 
boat unmoored and proceeded up the mver, and im the contemplation 





of the | cturesque scenery which surrounded me as we tlhe 
rocks and battlements of the town and the bold and rugg hts 
which frown upon the stream of the St. Lawrence, I for a time lost 
sight of mv frend, the Irish gentleman, vor did anvthing occur that 
particularly attracted my attention to hun until we arrived at the 


Ott that place our moving palace SLOppe ‘ 


town of Rivers 


1, and a boat came from the 


I had satisfied my curiosity by vk 
j 
} 


cgeck and had 


shore wilh some lo 


the cab | 


steamboat recommenced stemimu gthe current of the M 


passengers 


ing at the town from t retired to 


suddenly the most hideous vells, mingl 


when cled with « ses and 
blasphemies, were heard on the deck. Those in the cabin rushed « 
and we saw a man, in plain, dark habiliments, with a meagre, sallow 
countenance, and lank, black hair, using the most frantick acti 
and shouting to some men who were rowimy a boat toward the shore 
by turns he called upon them to come back—then on the eapt to 


stop the steamboat, mixing his entreaties with the most horrible curses 





as he saw that the boatmen continued their progress to the land, anc 
steamboat bore him rapidly in the contrary direcuon 

I afterward found that tus person had come on board with the in 

tention of returning m the rowboat, bul being out af the way at the 

time when the steamboat resumed her course, the boatmen ether 

intentionally, or forgetting hum, pushed and lett him on board 

I pon tinding that he was on his way to Montreal, trave lung from 


rome against his will, he seemed suddenly to have changed from a 


bawling ae 


Hibernia 


I, and the 





of my person, it is concluded that I cannot rise to the pitch of tra-_ first saw him The Inshman at first looked on him with surprise 
gick dignity or give due ¢ fect to the poet's pathos.” and then with an expression of delight, and, so thoroughly was he 
* Did you ever trv '"’ asked the tragedian engrossed by the appearance, the screams at d the mingled oaths 
“ Vea. once.” and curses of the strange beimg beiore hin, that he was pe riectly s! 
* And what effect ’” it for the first time since he came on board 
“ The fools laughed '” ie captain, after some time, succeeding in pacilving the unw 
« When vou intended they should ery ' Well, never mind, con- ling traveller, by stating that he could not touch at Three Rivers « 
tinue to make them laugh, and laugh with them—throw away the account of the draught of his vessel, and, as the boatmen had refuse 
stilts—descend from the heights of Quebec, kick off the buskin, and tv return, he was force d to continue his wav; b that he wor 
go on with your story 11 you have any more of it sa take hun free of cost to Montreal, and return him to Three River 
So saying, the old man laid his head on his pillow, good-humouredly when he again came down. No sooner had this arrangement beer 
laughing, and composed himself to listen proposed, than all the fury of the sufferer vanished—tus face becaime 
Zeb joined in the laugh and proceeded tranquil, his dull, lack-lustre black eve, motionless, and his whol 
** Before I come to the usual winding-up of a story—marriage— appearance and deportment sunk into a listless sheepishness 
permit me to give you a sketch of a scene on board a steamboat in The Irishman now appeared very busy in making maquiries of the 


ascending the nver to Montreal.” 

* Anything but heroicks.” 

“On entering the cabin of the boat, which was of a size and style 
perfectly magnificent, my attention was attracted to a man seat- 
ed before a dressing-glass and preparing to shave himself. He 


well, but he can ‘cry aloud and spare not,” sure enough 
a priest’ 


Yankee captain, and as they approached me, | heard Jonathan say, 
** Chaplain to one of the provincial regiments.” 


* Blood and tunder'” cred Pat, what a divil of a clargyman ; 


Dat is he 
bt I had seen 


Fait, and he labours in his calling. I tou 





all hollow ata balloo 
* He 1s not a Yankee,” 
* And all 


sect may he be of ’” 


said the captain, * he is a Canadian.” 


is it not one’ Sure he is an American. And what 


* Chaplain to one of his mayesty’s Canadian regiments of militia, 
I guess, by his hearty cursing.” 

*Dat’s true? but what has the church to do on the St. Lawrence * 
Wh: Te 


there at the bar 


has he gone O, 1 see him tossing off a glass of brandy 


I must become better aquainted wid a man of his 
sacred character 
dinne r 


I lost sight of my men until 


This meal was magnifi- 


cently served up; every variety of fish, flesh, and fowl being dis 


plaved in 4 


reelain and pl ile 





upon atable et very great length, at 
the head of which sat the captain, and near him the molitary Hiber- 
Made tra at ‘us hand I had ts 


table and entrance of the 


with a bottie of 


the 


man, nh mv seat 





t of the 


ear loo cabin We were 


. so called, entered, and with a clownish 


I kre “ 


seated before the chaplain 


ok hos seat nearly Opposite to me 


vacancy of manner, to 


not whether the Yankee captain was quizzing the Inshman, or whe 

ther the man im question maght not be some unhappy creature who had 
once been of moderate capacity, but who had degraded himself to the 
state of stupidity in which | saw him, bw the use of ardent spirits 


He sat perfectly isolated, and 
l had 


eared to see 


ty nothing but the viands 


lot a ‘ 
on lis plate called my attention from him, as from an ob 


rect Only to be contemplated with pam, when, by chanes looking up, 











I saw one of the waiters present a bottle of Madeira to him, and 
heard the Tiber nina loud, sharp, vowe erv from the head of the 
table, ** W vour riverence do me the ho r to take a glass of 
wine wid me 

The Canadian took the bottle, filled his glass, looked sheepishly 
toward t never “ momentary clance tte) swallowed 

e wine w ippearmg to taste 

This ceremony was sev times repe d,a iwayes with the 
ud ous ‘ ' , rivere ee eng zed with great appa 
rent gravity by the ofhecer who, as will appear bw the sequel, was 
letermined to indulyve his love of wine, frolick, and fun, by hav ‘ 

oul wit his rivere ‘ 

I retires way r the revelers to thew rt, which was no 
ionger sport to me Thave often o ve it tt a perme Whe 
does not take hus glas s Lhe bottle « idles, Those eallios, wl iset 
the table 1 1 roar, appear very inade te Lo the € lect | co 

Atter my first slee inl sis purses after midis t. | heard 
two persons come into the eab nie ely perceived 

e¢ was the chap! 1! state of » ‘ et His cx 1 

1 repeatedly endeavoured to que umm wit ‘Th . 
tint pass ers are asic’ 
( © the passer . Stew \ ire a al fe 4 | 
vat Frishmat _ are j ! ly my ss Im 
net drunk Let's ica ve ‘ ' ij oVveters 

‘ Hus ' . hort 

Help me off w iT es Stews vou are a good fellow 
but « et Trista o—that w do It ever | meet th 

— ¢ 

Hus ‘ t ‘ 

r stewa traaele ox All thos sssed in the «ark Dh 
chaplam was m a lower birth, near © entrance f the cal aril 
not far trom the stove hich was kept in operation all nyt. [lay 

wn Uy t feet? ! ythe« 

The chaplaim, is of slee; mdulved homself and amuse 
me, by utteru uond t thou s sugevested ty the a nied trat 
ol rhage i tis situat ws excitement a hue ree oot 
Wf recent circumstance ’ edt pass thire the a nier 
f his uma ato 

Mon al ow i see ¥ * al-f tpn “ cont 
" sauce ire the teoatine 4 ‘ pene 
vy Susy the ‘ found the oveters thate sed Trish ). ‘ 
wick ' Afterar t Y sameness th compl ’ cone 
umself, and e« npla yy apa the Ir othe entered with a ca 
dle, and, as vasey passed to the ba ere ofthe calla 

Verv soon | heard Phe seoundre mie, bw brandy 
imyv pliss t Ir sScoundre 

* What's that vous Hold vour pace, vou k \ 
was ‘ The I 1 Appe edt ' tuar ission of . 
’ i I ¢ vas A g eu 

* Curse t Inshinan' to cheat me' the | scoundrel! 

“dh y i you blac ayru rd I we Ss pretty a wrotl 
' vers he ise’ a gentleman puta finger to, a | vea 
of stuillaly to boot me you shall have the one to-ny t, and the other 
in the mort if | hear a word trom your ugly mouth 

This wo quiet tie Canadian for a tune, at ther epet 
‘ {take plece wal the offeer appears ve 1 ‘ j 
The nee lat eno vere oC ‘ to eo tress 

, { sistance from t ew At i 
‘ hi i unt place ) ‘ 1 

rut eexcla As dark av Beelzet ’ I gete 
Stew Blew . ' Deuse take t I wish vy 
were 0 the om! and. as he ft ead ‘ ewitha 

tone of bitterness, he exclammed, in an altered ton Ooh, heavens 

how hot itus'”’ and Limmediately knew that he had come in contact 
with the stove, and. pe rhaps, nnagmed that he tclt the heat of the 
place he wished to consign hes tormentors to) ‘The heot of the stove, 
however, seemed to cool hem, and he soon after found hes way to 


the deck. I feil asleep, and heard no more of inv men until nex 
the voung Hibernia: 


morning, when they met in good-fellowshup ; 


looked flushed aad wilder than ever; tus reverence, the Cana 


chaplain, even more stupid and wo-begone 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


FASHIONABLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Mk. Tuomas Hoop’s “ Comick Annual” is, as usual, replete with the fun- 
niest things distorted from their original signification, and made to bear a 
new, and, in not a few instances, a laboured and far-fetched construction 
This must, inevitably, be the case, sooner or later, in all the works of this kind. 
Five or six volumes of this punning miscellany have already appeared ; the 
first were, of course, the best, as the stnking and obvious illustrations of 
things contained in them were familiar to every eye, and intelligible to every 
mind; and these being exhausted, the author was forced to fall back upon 
imaginative and metaphysical witticisms, which require an effort of the mind 
to embrace them, and partake more of the nature of charades, and all that 
sort of ingentous trifling, than of puns. We have heard some complaint of 
the tardy appearance of this “annual,” but let the labour, let the exerucia 
ing efforts that must be undergone to raise a laugh by every word or line, be 
considered, and the wonder will be that such a work can be produced at all 
In making his bow to the reader, in the winding up of the pretace, Mr. Hood 
eaves :— Of all bowers that ever bowed, including Lord Chesterfield, the 
royal inventor of the Prince’s bow, the booing Sir Archy Macsycophant, Tom 
Moore, and his Bowers of Bendemeer, all the admirals of bine, white, and 
| the bow-loving school- 














red, with their larboard bows, and starboard bows 
masters with their ‘Where's your bow "and finaily, Macdull and lis whole 
army, who boughed out Macbeth—of all these, no man ever scraped his foot 
without a scraper, or bent so agreeably to his own bent, as their very humble, 
obedient servant. Farewell! My next last words will, perhaps, be watted 
to you from the top of Caucasus: but still depend on my warm atlections 
Like Goldsmith's. Traveller, or Land Surveyor, ‘1 drag at each remove a 
lengthening chain,’ or as his absentee countryman attempted the sentiment 
* the farther I cet from youthe more [like you” Female 





In prose to his wi 
education must be in a hopeful condition in England, if we are justified in 
attaclung credence to Mr, Hood's report on this sulject.---EDs. N. ¥. MIB 


Filen, like most misses in the land, 
Had sipped sky blue, throngh certain ol her teens, 
At one of those estabi'shments which stand 
In highways, byways, squares, and village-greens , 
“Twas called ** The Grove,” —a name that always means 
Two poplars stand like sentres at the gate 
Each window had tts close Venetian screens 
And Holland blind, to keep in a cool state 
The twenty-four young |: dies of Miss Bate 


But when the screens were left unclosed by chance, 
The blinds not down, as if Miss B. were dead, 
Each upper window to a passing glance 
Revealed a little dimity white bed ; 
Each lower one, a cropp’d or curly head , 
And thnce a-week, for soul's and health's economies, 
Along the road the twenty-four were led, 
Like coupled hounds, whipped in by two she-domimes 
With faces rather graver than Melpomence's 


And thus their studies they pursued >—on Sunday, 
Beet, collects, batter, texts from Dr. Price , 

Mutton, French, pancakes, grammar—of a Monday ; 
Tuesday—hard dumplings, globes, Chapone’s Advice , 
For Wednesday—fancy work, rice-milk, (ne spice ) 

Thursday—pork, dancing, currant-bolsters, reading , 
Friday—beef, Mr. Butler, and plain rice 

Saturday—-scraps, short lessons, and short feeding, 

Stocks, back-boards, hash, steel collars, and good breeding 

From this repertory of female learning, 
Came Ellen once a-quarter, always fatter ' 

To gratity the eyes of parents yearning 


"Twas evident in b 





Isters, beef, and batter, 
Hard dumplings, and nee-milk, she did not smatter, 
But heartily, as Jenkins says, “* demollidge ,” 
But as for any learning, not to flatter, 
As often happens when girls leave their college, 
She had done nothing but grow out of knowledge 


At long-division sums she had no chance, 
And history was quite as bad a baulk 
Her French it was too small tor petty France, 
And Prscian suffered in her English talk 
Her drawing might be done with cheese or chalk ; 
As tor the globes—the use of the terrestrial 
She knew when she went out totake a walk, 
Or take a ride , but, touching the celestial, 
Iler knowledge hardly soared above the bestia 


Nothing she learned of Juno, Pallas, Mars , 
Gseorgium, for what she knew, micht stand tor Burge, 
Sidus, for Master: then, for northern stars, 
The Bear she fancied did in sable fur go, 
The Bull was Farmer Giles’s bull, and, ergo, 
The Ram the same that butted at her brother ; 
As for the Twins, she only guessed that Virgo, 
From coming after them, must be their mother 


The Scales weighed soap, tea, figs, like any other 


As ignorant as donkeys in Gallicta, 
She thought that Saturn, with his Belt, was but 
A private, may be, in the Kent militia, 
That Charles's Wain would stick in a deep rut, 
That Venus was a real West-oend slut 
Oh, gods and goddesses of Greck Theogony ' 
That Berenice’s Hair would curl and cut, 
That Cassiopei's Chair was good mahogany, 
Nicely French polished—such was her cosmogony 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


ASMODEUS IN LONDON, 
CONCLUDED 
MRS. “ MUCKABAR"™ TOMKINS. 
* Do you see that lady with an immensely-high turban 7” 

*T have observed her for some time past. What is she’ I 
should imagine an actress who has dressed for the theatre. from 
the gaudiness of her attire, and the thick layer of rouge with which 
her face is incrusted.” 

* You are mistaken. She is a lady of some property, but her in- 
tellects are not altogether perfect. On her wedding-day she arrived 
at church, to the astonishment of all present, dressed in deepest 
sables. After the performance of the ceremony, she drove off from 


her husband, nor would she see him for nearly a month, indeed was 
with much difficulty persuaded by her father to live with him at all 
They are now separated. Notwithstanding this singular incident, 
she is for the most part only 
* Mad nor-nor-west.’ 

Her monomania consists in an unbounded love for dumb animals, of 
all sorts, sizes and complexions. Her poor little daughter, a beau- 
tiful child, is altogether neglected for her four-footed favourites 
She has a dog, which isa great pet. I was ina confectioner’s store, 
on one occasion, when her carriage stopped at the door, and herself 
and her loved companion alighted.”’ 

“ What will he take to-day, ma’am?” asked the owner of the store, 
‘an almond or a sponge-cake! The cranberry tarts-are just up— 
pretty fellow ! 

“The pampered and bloated creature was seated on the counter, 
and wheezing with great difficulty from its excess of gluttony.” 

“No! Fido bas a bad cold. I fear they will lie heavily on his 
dear stomach: you may give him a little blanc-mange.” 

“The servants in the boarding-house, together with the mistress, 
entertain the greatest horrour of this brute, and would gladly poison 
it if they dared. Great was their rejoicing, when one day, as the 
bills duly testified, it was ‘ missing, lost, or stolen!’ but greater far 
was the consternation and phrensy of Mrs. Tomkins. She orderé d 
her carriage to the door—had 1t literally plastered with the hand- 
bills, offering a considerable reward for the dog, and, getting inside, 
ordered the coachman to drive slowly through the streets. Out of 
the windows was to be seen, first on one side and then on the other, 
her elongated countenance, looking most anxiously at everv puppy 
she encountered, and endeavouring to trace in its visage some re- 
semblance to her dear-departed Fido! In the evening the boarders 
of the house were attracted to the windows by most vociferous shouts, 
which rang through the streets and alarmed all the neighbourhood 
Up flew window-sashes and out popped heads in every direction Ru- 
mours most contradictory filled people's mouths. Some: said that 
the mob were about to attack the palace—depose King William and 
his beloved Adelaide, and place the duke of Wellington on the 
throne—and others that that most respectable portion of the commu- 
nity, the tailors, had struck for an increase of wages, and had posi- 
tively refused to sew another stitch without being allowed at least a 
double proportion of cabbage ; while a select few piously believe d 
that the comet had broken bounds—that the world would be con- 
sumed—that the day of yudgment was come. Anxtety or agitation 
was de picte don every face—all were on the tiptoe of expectation, 
when acarriage was seen driving, at a most furions rate, down Picea 
dilly. It was the identical vehicle of the fair disconsolate, followed 


by a crowd of delighted and most mischievous boys—hooting, laugh- 


} 


ing, yelling and shouting at the singular sight to which her eccen 

tricity had favoured them. Shortly after this event she was laughably 

victimised by a smart fellow, who had heard of her strange propen 

sities. She was told that a person wished to see her m the parlour.” 
“What is your business” 

* T beg pardon, madam, but knowing your refined taste for eu- 


riosities, | have taken the liberty of bringing two Muckabar cats to 





offer, should you be inclined to purchase them 


* Muckabar cats! IT never heard the name before. Is there any 


thing remarkable im these animals '” 


“ Exeeedinely ' madam. They are brought from Muckahar, whence 


rskins are exceedingly soft, white and 





they take their name 
delicate—and they have no claws !” 

* Dear me! That is very singular! Let me see them. Well, 
I declare they are most beautiful! What do you ask for them?” 
* | cannot take less than two guineas, on account of the difficulty 


of procuring them and the great expense ot their keep.” 


“ What do thev lve upon ? 
* Cream and chicken.” 
“The old lady was in raptures—paid the money with delight— 


had a splendid glass-case made for them, and invited all her friends 


to see the Muckahar cats, who cor ld only exist on cream and chicken 
} 


After a few days they appeared to be in great pain and mewed most 


yiteously. Mrs. ‘Tomkins was wretched, and was about sending for 
Sir Astley Cooper, when the servant, whose duty it was to attend 
them, discovered that they were two common kittens sewed 1 pin 
skins which, becoming exce edi gly tieht ar d pai ful, caused ther pl- 
teous cries To add to the horrour, their talons, which had been 
closely clipped by the designing varlet, had grown agai, and the first 
person upon whom they exerted their prowess was the luckless Mrs 
Tomkins herself. From this moment she was known as Mrs. Muc/ 

abar ‘Vomkins. But the crowning effort of this female Martin, con- 


le for town, 





sists in her having projected, if not started, a8 anew vehi 
to be drawn by four horses mstead of two, as is usual here. She 
declares that the sufferings which * God's noblest plece of dum») 
workmanship (the horse’) experiences, outrages all humamty ; she 
therefore proposes, solely out of consideration to the brutes and the 
chance of its being a good speculation tor herself, to put four horses 
to do the work of two, for which only double the price will he asked 
of each passenger, but then each will be performing a duty to him- 
self and society, and not outrage humanity by overburdening * God's 
} 


noblest piece of dumb workmanship, the horse.". The drivers and 





cabs are to be gentlemen. ‘They are engaged not to swear on anv 





I 


consideration either to the horses or passengers, and to drive with 


out the barbarous application of the whip, but to induce their cattle 





to proceed by kind words only, and they are to go to church three 
times on the Lord's day, for which they receive additional pay, while 
thev are to carry religious tracts in their pockets for perusal when- 
ever the omnibus stops. She appeals to humane and christian souls 
for encouragement. We hope they will answer the call, as it may 


enable her to speculate a little more largely in Muckabar cats.” 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 





FROM THE GERMAN OF JE4N PAUL. 
ANTICIPATIONS OF FUTURITY. 

Man is more exalted than his dwelling-place ; his look is upward, 
and the wings of his soul are poised for flight, and when the sixty 
minutes which we call sixty years, have struck their last, he soars 
upward, and kindles as he rises, and the ashes of his earthly cover- 
ing fall away, and the puritied soul arrives on high free from the 
stain of earth and sin—but here, midst the darkness of life, he only 
sees the mountain-tops of the world to come, glittering in the hight 
of a sun which never rises upon him ; as the dweller at the pole, in 
the long night which no sun illumines, sees a bright twilight tinge 
his distant mountains, and thinks of the long summer that 1s coming 
when his sun shall never set 

DANGER OF DOING A SERVICE TO A WOMAN 

Let a woman once give you a task, and you are her's, heart and 
soul; all your care and trouble lend new charms to her for whose 
sake they are taken. ‘To rescue, to revenge, to instruct, or protect a 
woman, is all the same as to love her 

RECIPROCITY OF FEELING 

What Gustavus admired in Beata was simply that he fancied she 
jiked him, and had the tive hundred millions of women who adorn the 
face of the earth, done the same, he would have felt bound to re- 
ciprocate the feeling to all 

THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 

The fruits of the spirit, like those of the earth, ripen only after it 

has felt the fierce heats of summer and the cutting blasts of autumn 
COMPARATIVE DISTRESSES. 
He who has no where to lay his head often suffers less than he 


who does not know where to put his hands 


WOMEN AND THE MOON 


Women should resemble the moon in everything but its spots 


and its mutability 
GOOD NATURE IN WOMEN 


Good-hearted women never begrudge others anything—but fine 





clothes and husbands 
SYMPATHY OF MEN AND WOMEN 


Men have more sympathy with others’ prosperity—women with 
their adversity 





THE DRAMA, 


THE PARK THEATRE, 


Lerrers have been received, in this city, from the author of the “ Hunch- 





back :w h mention is made of the play inw h he is engaged on an 
American sutyect, which he states to be in a forward condition. He speaks 
of his earnest desire to revisit this citv , the kindness and generosity of whos« 
eitizens be ackt Vledges in the most glowing lerns ; and he makes 2 pathe 
tick allusion to the comparative neglect which “the poet” encounters in lis 
own country, contrasted with the co ality and wi inded kindness with 
which he was eeted by strangers, new ho ‘er so He adverts to other 


sulmects, whict y have not been 





iim the Mirror, we abstain 
from noticing now 
Mrs. Watson made her appearance at this theatre, from the London boa ix, 
bed r 


on Monday week, *Marrnage of Fiwaro.” that amusi 





























medlev of mtr e, a ere 1 m ts bustle ar 
ent, alt ima of Beaumarchars, it is as inte 

riowr as the I kKspeare’s The Barter de Seve 
the Me we de Fu . ¢. form a ¢ ete trilogy, in 
whicht < ne ¢ ‘ i it he ot a mest ingenious 
au ‘ r it I t are ca i g. { but 
the two first are more tan ir thar he iller to the 

' t aw that the latter has ted. % 

Sus ih.” im the * Ma ‘ I ro,” as her role de 

first appearance lier s 1 than I t 

her act : tolerable rca we easy, her Atituces sans gene, which, 
considering that she approaches the star ! female eauty established 

V a detunct royal personage, Whose tastes in such matters was looked 
upem as authority, ist sinall praise mm a lady of her di Her 
step-daughter Miss Watson, se tavourably known to -York 
‘ ences, § ed he In CArrudbino, ‘ s saudiv 4 o the 
Fre ‘ tot the enam ‘1 Nt kK e and 
sweetne wiule Place | ed the : ‘ 1 that 1 wit 
“ how i t ‘ g s ‘ t re 
ness ‘act w “ } ere tt s tnd humou tt shia 
witt vivacious a nercurial Ft Since then, Mrs. Watson has sue 
“Cinderella,” and the t peratick uracters. , 7 

THE BOWERY THEATRE. 

Mr. Hamblin a charact tick érality, has awarded the procecds of 
mh watt t 1 to the it th welr Which the sant ha 
Miss We aha ed the s es f * Norm le The 
1 chow ,ares sive tee is stick as the pone t he 

‘ npt ' vere t t Wile se rendered his offe 
as si intial as it Was « ’ tary Inn the ‘ ece ot the “ Low 
a Love v Flynn was as Mrs. «) ' not bette The t 
Last D r ‘ he ‘ it 
s ee ‘ aria t ! vas ‘ ts t 

"he ww ent s taleof* 7 Jewess,” as 1 sented on the Eng- 
sh stage, f » the orig Frene md W h created a strong sensation 
im both countries, is in the st at theatre The 
| ated fortunes of Drurv-la were reinstated by the run of this piece, and 
it still continues to be attractiv ere 


MR. CHARLES MATHEWS. 


The American publick, with whom the father was so great a favourite. 



















“ ' ‘ t ’ at his mitie sf uj 1 the som, Who i likely 
to sucert that et Wak bv wil ? e ine has be ome celebrates 
ne I ’ ks sa * Hie was received on his first appearance upon 
tt we witha burst of aff te welk ut sani more tor bis father’s 
fame thanas ument in West st A vcan do, and has been securely 
es . seit m © go iota ere ¢ hopes as strong, as 
t “ t ace unis ure Il res, we think, nothing 
it experre There a s 1 about his acting, it is 
true tt e. tiv ys ot be taught, and has 
Vtolea w best t t ick Mathews-like - 
hensiveness of the w si ! r i vanetv and plasticity 
! expression; rich natural humour, easy manners, and seeming lveliness 
of disposition, He has qualities which, when matured and cultivated, will 


render the whole walk of eccentnick comedy his ‘own domatm ;’ and he has 
accomplishments also that may enable him to compass the class of * gen- 
teeler’ characters, as well as those of broad humour.” 
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2 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW YORK MIRROR 


GentLemen—In former times when the Tatler, Spectator and Guar- 
dian delighted the community with their elegant lucubrations, the fair 
sex had an opportunity of conveying their sentiments and opinions 
upon things in general to the publick, of becoming the reformers 
ot any evils that pressed upon them, and of revenging the shiyhts 
and grievances inflicted upon them by the tyrant man. In its scope 
and tendency the Mirror has succeeded to these gay, sprightly, witty 
and instructive pages, in which piquant satire was blended with ex- 
quisite essays upon every branch of human knowledge, and polite 
and liberal learning was made easy to the shallowest comprehension ; 
and accordingly to the columns of the Mirror | resort, to make known 
some circumstances Of ny present posivion, and to give my sex an 
opportunity of rejoicing with me at baffled seltishness, and the re- 
ward of honour and principle. 





I am twenty-two years of age, and, if I may believe my glass, and 
the fond flattery of others, tolerably good-looking ; uf I pleased, | 
could adduce documentary evidence of my attractions as preserved 
in the pages of a handsome album, and addressed to me by sundry 
sighing swains, whom | am about to mtroduce to you, and by whom 
I have been lauded and toasted with enthusiasm, tll within the last 
few weeks. Among the 
mirers were a young broker in Wall-street, an importer of Pearl- 
street, and a speculator in real estate, who vied with each other in 
their endeavours to secure my hand for the greatest possible number 
of quadrilles ; and, in fact, the speculator went so far as to urge me to 
engage myse if to him exclu season, as an earnest, | 








most conspicuous and assiduous of my ad- 





sively for the 
supposed, ol a more lengthened lie I did not flatter myself that 
their empressement was excited by my personal or mental attractions 
alone, as I knew that there were many charming errs im the neigh 
bourhood with vastly to mine, and who, 
nevertheless, had no beaux—so I put down a considerable share ot 
the attentions paid to me to the solid fascinations of two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, snugly invested by my excellent 
father in insurance stock, and transferred to my name at his never- 
to-be-sufficiently-lamented demise. ‘There was another young gen 


house, the son of an early trend of 


superiour endowments 





tleman who frequented our my 
father’s, who had come to the city with him, but who had not been 
so favoured as my sire by the smiles of fortune. He was a fine, 
manly, high-spirited youth, and as he could not submit to the sneers 
and airs of the three gentlemen i have previously alluded to, I sel- 
dom saw him in their company. He was always kind, submissive, 
j tle m his tone and manners, and it 1s to his good 


gentle 
New-York Murror 


into a Wo 





unobtrusive an 
taste that I am indebted for the perusal of the 
You have no idea, gentlemen, how a soft voice cree} 
man’s heart, and how we sympathize with a bland and deferential 
woman 


s 


demeanour; that sort of retiring conduct which construes 


into respect, and which, when she considers it sincere, Is the most 


swectest compiment si 


tine 


insinuating flattery, and th 1 Can TeEcelve 


‘Things went on in this way for some mv self-sufficient and 


consequential admur: rs estimating me as so many dollars, | presume, 
and imagining therr importance depended upon the wealth of the 
woman tn whose train they dangled, while my poor retatler of dry 
goods looked upon my smile as a reward f five nules’ walk on a 
Sunday, and my conversation as the relaxation of hus weekly drudgery 
‘To cut a long story short, the dreadtul fire of the sixteenth of De 
cember occurred, and insurance stock became a nonentity. and 


myself a beggar. A few days previous, 1 should have deemed that 


person mad who had whis; 


vered to me the possrality of any event o« 


curring that could | 

myself that the were extorted 
and mental attractions, and that | was ndeed 
born to ornament and grace the circle in 
its brightest constellations. It 1s an old prove: 
change cases, and this | was doomed to experience 


ive al tv, as I flattered 


tered my position tn 
attentions paid to me by my personal 
s | was so often told, 


which | moved as one of 


that circumstances 


my three ad 
muirers suddenly ceased therr attentions, and | never again saw one 


le with me on the 
my fair vision 


of them except the speculator, who called to condo 
melancholy catastrophe which had overwhelmed 


happiness, and who, as a proot of his distinguished consideration, 


ot 


generously offered to buy my insurance stock at a discount of eighty 


seven percent. I should have thought th 
} 


ness of feeling, had I not sul 


Sast 


ong proot of good 
sequently ascertamed that my consider- 
ate frend was well aware that no fears were reasonably entertained 


of the pertect solvency of the company in which my property Was 


mvested I] looked upon myself as utte rly deserted, as a bird with 
a broken wing, and as having lost casfe with the loss of my fortune, 


so | resigned myself to my destiny, wlule several visions of old 


with caps tied under the chin, fh But the world 


is not irredeemably bad. and a leavenot noble a 


malas, 


tied across iny fancy 





sinterested sen 


tment happily vindicates the sordid lump from utter detestation ; 
" 1} a. & 


v,a . my humbler suirter made his 
; 








on 
the following Sunda t hts usual time 


! } 


Tests ctful bow >; am reauy, he never secmed to mc so handsome, 
gallant and gentlemanly as then. In the most delicate and noble 
manner he abstamed from all allusions to my share of the general 


supposed, 





lamity, represented that matters were not so bad as were 
adroitly turned the conversation to his own affairs, and ended with 
laying himself, his hopes, his happimess, at my feet 
nusfortune the heart is softened, when we have 
tishness and neglect, an opposite conduct makes 3 
sion—but why should I seek for causes to justity my determination 


In moments of 


encountered sel 
deeper impres 


hearts that beat in unison with mine will anti pate my decision, 


and all who rejoice in the success of manly principle, and that con 








stancy which ts proof against the sordid reverses of the world, will 
not be unwilling to learn, thet when, three weeks after this Sunday, 
our hands and hearts were united, my husband the ci-derant dry-good 


merchant en detail, clasped me 


but, oh! immeasurably meher in the heart's ds 
consciousness that the 
and that it has been in your power to prove your appreciation ol his 
feelings 


to his arms, as rich in fortune as ever ; 
‘rest treasure, the 
your love, 


man of vour choice is worthy of 


’ 1 


Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh 
considered it my duty, as it 1s my delight, m my present happiness, 
to show how, in my case, good came out of threatened evil 
disinterested attachment ensured tts own most valued recompense— 
how even in the vicissitudes of life, faithful hearts outlive the storm— 
and how necessary it is to distrust the fair seeming of prosperity, and 
submit, without repining, to the never-failing test of adverse cir- 
cumstances, the touchstone of the heart, the real assay by whicli it 
is shown whether the gold of our natures is sterling, or base '—I 
am, gentlemen, your obliged servant, CECILIA 


and I have 





- ho. 
hire how 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We thank our indefatigable friend, ** A Bookworm,” for his selections, and 
are almost sorry to place them among unsuitable articles, as he sets a good 
example to all our corresponding friends, writing, as he does, so far and 
legible a hand, with his stops, parentheses, and all az plances elaborately 
and punctiliously correct. Perhaps no editors who possesses such ample 
resources for literary selection so rarely avail themselves of them We 
have never any objection, in fact it is our practice, to admut a few excerpts, 
and we are always happy to make room for translated articles, looking up 
on them, uf well done, in pretty much the same light as new meces but our 





_ al pert 


. as is also the very 


a The 


predilections preponderate in the scale of entirely ori rmances 
The lines To a friend at the Weat, are madmiss 
vociferous address ‘To the North-West Blast.—Jn our opin 
raph’s Visit would sound very pretty set to musick, a enhanced by the 
but, without some such auridiaries, ut h 
substance or vigour enough to stand alone q r of The Mour 
Rill 1s thanked for his attention We wish we coul , 
knowledgment to“ H. S. T.”’—and think itt 
who sends us a Floridian War Song from St. Augustine, to sad 
twenty-five cents postage for an imappropriate ¢ 





s 








s scarce 





melody of a sweet vorce 








ne aul tal 


‘ru wuntair 







































































agrams sent us by an “incognito friend wen 
Sor publication—if he wants a model for this u 
would refer him to two which have recently bate 
Charles Mathews, m reference to his wonder d 
imitations vf contempory actors an i others 
MaTHews—saw them, 
MaTHEWS--Wwas 
ra — ’ > , 
rHE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1836 
Awful disclosures '’—The reader 1s probably aware, that this wal 
established more as a velucle of amusement and instruct mn n 
rals, and the lighter affairs of taste, than as an engine for work y 
general reform, or operating upon questions of momentous conce he pre 
eccasion, however, must be our apo for adirect appeal to the pu h 
in a matter highly important not only to the happiness of our citizens tt 
the character of our rulers. The Mirror has frequently made allusion 
the state of our streets, the to neglect with which they are 
ic swamped in mud, inundated with water, blocked up with te ‘ 
under slops Death has surrounded our townsmen, has had 1 . 
ind hung mmpending over their heads. Instead of sleighs, the peo; ena 
to talk of buying boats, and mothers would not suth th s 
venture out of doors, unless they could sw ‘ 
intense cold, was locked up, encased, overhun hes. We 
were knocked down by the dozen; sleighs were the s ol 
all our leading fanmuies were abed, after * bad talls " \ 
The whole business of the custom-house was nearly brought to ast 
consequence of an unfortunate shide taken by our esteemed t 1, Mr.o 
and, a little old lady, in Diviston-street, who has had an cst Chance 
ice eighteen hundred and three, was prevented, S the ge 
positively assured her,) trom procuring @ decision the present v v the 
clam ly tact, that her solicttor had his skull st une . ‘ 
by slipping down the snow-bank im Garden street, by t ew Ex i 
If the « wa id, the thawing days were wors« Wea ‘ 
icnd to thaws ; and a general one, in New-York ht trv tl ‘ 
i ter A world of wet—a dmpping ur orse t A tow 
vile water—streets flooded---oranibusses Splas uv u Il 
und — Vente ipiscatery city Hlow many s sights hav ‘ “ 
1 this occasion Hiow many individuals, with incdia-ru 
ule inthe muicdile of some nple pool, & e} ra t ‘ 
unable t ck, send r disturbed « ur Nile 
vam pe of detecting a po not vy ia 7) ‘ a} * 5 
© re vs ,oru te ft wh t ‘ 
a Vely a ved themselves U ! it A t 
ned unt. calling upen the corporat . and calli mv 
esperate and saturated—these lost bein would t ! ‘ 
: s gutters, ov banks, and come wu ' 
Every one remem Paulding’s story th wh i v ‘ 
ith him, as he rede, a man’s hat lying on the ¢ ind. He tu 
t mttot? whip, When a head ’ Vhat te his su 
v, lo know the reason of such a rudeness Heaven r 
veller, * Lneveg dreamed there could be any on wealed' at It 
you, s cred the other, “ L have a fine horse under me, we are P 
finely Our streets have been much in the same situat But, t 
closures. It was late one night, when a general thaw t 
some zen hours, The moon peeped mystenously out t rbet sale 
cloud. The stars had a wet and liquid look, cach on ' : 
tlistinet t rh the hurmd air. The steeple of St. Pau " th stowed 
and slim, like a very ghost, wrapped ;A win g-shect ‘ f heavy 
wust. The se-lops and wooden ps, wh vad boon all d 
nohing int sun, were now silently dropping ta ‘ 
times tn quick drippings, that warned yet undrowtted mortals of ‘ 
4 ometunes, slow---failing the the everlasting tlteriung 1 
ave, where, from age to age, the dark, rolling hours are ow t 
stroke of each drop splashing mto the ty A faint front of spe 
ul white denoted the existence of the Crty-h a strug ’ ‘ t 
the 1 Tammany, betrayed that sore ad t £ 
ver his p an mech. The lamps of the Park theatre were long 
sucrence dispersed, its actors abed, and the t a 
*, Kean and Cooper had flash heir hour, was wrap sh 
might Even Windust’s subterannean abode, where the chowe spurts of 
Manhatta have so lone and so late held their orgies, gave forth no s 
All was silent Astor’s hotel rose grand black—a very Roman pala 
against the sky Scudder’s museum steed lefiv. and notseles ’ 
even the remnant of a tallow candle lingering behind a dusty n I 
‘ rnd all his patients and patrons, were obviousiy as i 
tt aC « structed of glass, which st ntl ‘ 4 
" i his collects or from the waxen representatives of Da t 
the witch of Ex and thetr sileut compa s. bl rt, itw the 
of a wet meht—one of the wettest with which we have been fh i 
yea hat open space im fr tthe Museum and Park was conve 
a lake, to which Ann and Vesey streets, Broadway and Park Row acted a 
tributary branches. The watchmen had all mgemously wade ashore 
that is, gone into certam receptacies, where gin, rum, Whisk and beer, 
wil thed and wiched bait { Satan, were to be had n t 
notice, sonable prices. A large pig, which had found a t 
had ensconced himself theretn; a cock, drenched, shivering { 
was perched upon one of the Park-gate columns, his lofty spirit wed t 
fate » wet to fly, or even te crow, while a little dog lay extended upon a 
bed of half-melted snow, having had only the strength to drag hus exhausted 


head and half ns body out of water, and having expired (leaving a family 


tC han these, 





of three bhnd pups in a neighbouring stable) at half-past n 


no other individuals were visible, man or beast, dead or alive The reader 
may have seen hanging out before a shop, in the lower part of Broadway, a 
pair of enormous india-rubber boots, almost tour feet high, intended, 1 ed, 


tol 


wil 


not only for boots, but as a covering for the whoi 
the body. In a pair of these, we—the writer of this article, like 
ing to msk our hfe for the good of our country—had intr 
and had made our progress as far as the scene above descnbed 


legs and a great pa 


Curtius, 





luced ourself, 
Our t 


obect 


|, 'n doing this was a mere disinterested desire to disclose to the world the 
state of our city. Reader, we do not belong to the Radcliff school of romance 
It is not our desire to harrow up your feelings. We therefore confine 


We spare you those details, which, at this wet se 





self to simple narra 








» might be too much for the sensitive and saturated. While mounted upot 





an eminence, regarding the prospect, (with sach feelings as it would be supe 


enter int we beheld another similar pair of boots emerge from the 


Water, by & power apparentiy self-acting. Somewhat surprised, though not 


" t 






































greatly ist be a considerable miracle to surprise one real/y, now-a-days 
we watcle ts motions, imag & sunply that it was some new steam in 
vention Ww had got set its fact and run away of itself, Butt 
atta Vv more Vat us, when, from an of te direction, another 5 
care ind the two approaching each other stopped and seemed to parley 
ike tw wn “ws 
Is it s we thought. “Is man so enlightened that his very 
S have the Promethean intelligence, and come out in company to 
¢e va walk, w 1 the legs which were mtended to fill them are far 
Scarcely had this tion escaped, when these extraordinary appantions 
t sur moved tow the steps of the Park theatre, and issued trom 
themtwo pe sw | at once recognized The stwas Mr Smith, whe 
sells the very best india-rubber shoes at sixty-six Chatham-street , the other 
‘ i ir tre i Was the street-mspector, whe meet \ ecent im 
i es resp been pointed out to us fast asiec Ay under 
iValanch w it { i the sess: room Dy Sprit “<« irch om 
Beehinan-stre Mt kw curwsity a fear, and unable ¢t etreat, we 
were forced t eur t Wing cial 
“°Tis well, Mr. 8 said ispector, through the f + cloak, 
you have t v ” 
Lhiave Mr. Saut! 
* Does business increase 
*It doe Here ts vou sare ft the seek | ' than eve {Wis 
< ‘ 
Right i © Inspector, taking the bag of ¢ * This ts well earne 
I have een tightened out of eur t ul Ever smee | contracted 
‘ith vouto lett streets remain under wat u ler to promete the sale 
f your in i rover-shoes, Llhave filled mv 5 ‘ it lost my characte 
i wunee I The women cry out on me The editors squit 
¢ in all sort ways Do you read the Mu Mr. Smith 
‘| 
aah Mr. Sr continued the inspector, evidentiv much agitate ! 
wav atea you may have seen —« m aye It 
Mr. Mr. Smith, what will not men « wt w they not bea t 
ta ‘ self, my fren ud Mr. Smuth, in a gentle an nuatin 
“ Bu ANASS An inte we t yur nee wih a 
My A ver es are all tt «1 elithers otf t 4 
sw ‘ ‘ u “ws tu 4 et retire trom t site \ ' 
vy ! hia ‘ Tir that ' if ‘ ta 
u sires t she © strects passa Your reputation will be thus 
‘ 4 thane ‘ 
Phe spector stood at wnt motionte his flashing ey Me 1) 
st? ‘ “ nh gra ‘ ‘ i " 1] t ° 
vl j m with t Krnotte . tt uh at bergth he 
t . : - . tate 
‘ ‘ Aran 
N “ No. ftv st. ¥ ‘ arene iw 
N . 1 y na ' ‘ ' ‘ 
t i M y j ‘ k ‘ { " 
t ! t ghant stream 1 licave them all. | ‘ 
‘ ! l i I tanhe 
‘ I have vin rartte t A ‘ \ 
Astou ean oly ’ ' ove ‘ 
Hoque we ' ! ' 
‘ " ‘ ve the ‘ it Walk fut 
4 o i ’ . tire 1 pr se * eonminen 
‘ an ’ t ‘ wt i 
“ ‘ ‘ x ' turk “ ‘ 
i . 4 ‘ 1 ' 
wave much qu 4 nest of 
1 - t t the huty wh 
l ' ¥ t 1 we she ca 
sontiv jy AS t tshe t 1 the weet ‘ et oud her 
‘ ul Poca ut the t " gor ' ° 
‘A very wee ' ‘ ea three nesort ores 
iw vi two s s of the dressin val a bith f the ¢ 
Pier te ashamed of an a ' I ' he mest v 
i nature A litt ¥, who honours us sometin , TD 
" i of ire hours, was the other d fi ! Q n Henttme 
t cake, which he refused After we ha op the « i od 
i wad t uw tequiry why he had decuned the k eple ml 
Aanted it very i, but LE thought at more decent to relune nm ' 
t t ity the ga t avirtue. He should have been teught net 
tus ut ave acc fwith frankie ard to have arbuae “i 
t ‘ t al rai Wiheere os Live 7) the | Lake tre 4 ’ ‘ « 
® hy he belle, abowe all ite i antieties a pire ita 
' 4 uly ¢ ue 
Busts As this coun advances in opulence wi the arts slptur “ 
8 1 pra od or patromzed among us, Wil be & great: tavourite mel 
' tent with transmitting th featur t tenty on can 
‘ erpetuate th in marble It has been said, we te hhewe M Jari 
gon, that the ct i far excoeds the pencil mre; t net el MUrristicks 
hu of and tace Respecting the truth of t we leave rta 
ead t pnquestionably, ne more chaste and classick par 
i wmen? can bed ithan a well oxecut bust. Hythe way, bong 
edt w cu eff Many who, from complexion u ' 
t ‘ ‘ 1] ati ts abit are vet ft mit lw fu ! 
i shal th turn u yi ret Peart nit 
were neve of ised of any bt g that way. Greenough o 
t ‘ ox tes ta Achesses, we other piece f a tanen 
In t ‘ Wf Lynchu and the se Mw } 
e if t i the fine arts te seeth and refine the poy ‘ harnete 
if y man who promotes their prosperity net oniy Me hrnself but 
efits his « mit 
Compound Heate Mr Harnum, q@ot Mr. Mubdard we ‘ tently 
d him ina tormer paragraph,) would do we'l tee: et admirable u 
ww some cuphonious title more agreeable forthe that tn ' 
talk about M, than “ Compound Heater.” Wine iateiy ret g te this in 
cmous tnvent we vealured some jpests upon the asige fan ea; hor 
Lest any one should deem our joke earnest, (often t te of your dete 
d wags,) we take thes occasion sermously to commend the Conn dd 
Heater” to the mnspection of the publick. They, whe have used it, and whe 
understand tts operation, assert positively, that it is perfectly sate, and that 
the expense is not so great as the estimate made in our notice, the largest 


costing less than fifty cents a day, that is, twelve hours 

“ The Angel's Whtsper.”---This popular ballad, so exquisitely sang by Mr 
Wood, and published in our present unpression, is founded on the pretty and 
poetical superstition, prevalent im ireland, that when @ cluul smules im its 
sleep, it is talking to angels 
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THE ANGEL'S WHISPER. 
A POPULAR BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
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A ba-by was snes a mo-ther was her hus-band was far onthe wild rag-ing the 
mg, se 


weep-ing,For a, And 










































s 
pest was swell-ing Roundthe fsh-er-man’s dwell-ing, And she cried, ‘Der-mot, dar - ling, oh! 
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2d—Her beads while she numbered, || 3d—And while they are keeping | 4th—The dawn of the morning 
The baby still slumber'd, Bright watch o’er thy sleeping. Saw Dermot returning, 
} y to them softly, my baby, with me; | And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to see, 


And smil'd in her face as she bended her knee; 
‘Oh! bless’d be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, T 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thee.’ | For I know 








say thou wouldst rather | And closely caressing 
d watch o'er thy father, Her child, with a blessing, 
that the angels are whispering with thee. | Said, ‘I knew that the angels were whispering with thee.’ 


















Major.—You are, then, no disciple of any particular school ? | picture—the Claverhouse of America—stands finely out ; and the love- 


ORIGINAL CONVERSATIONS. Student. —Exactly. There are people who can admire nothing that | scenes are touching, yet sensible, and in good taste 


Squire—I am giad to hear you praise Siinms’s last work. It certainly 





» Sy is not of a certain cast, and who underrate Miss Sedgwick because | 
EDITORS’ STUDIO she has not the dazzle of Bulwer. For me, a drawn sword is a beau- | deserves it 
tiful object, but so is arose. My admiration for Guido, does not a jot Student.—The author is young and wants study, as al! our American 
diminish my pleasure in the paintings of Inman; and I read Miss 
Neene the same—present the same. Sedgwick’s quiet and chaste creations with delight, though I lay | quires an apprenticeship 
Squire —What do you mean by study 


Student.—An earnest and laborious perusal of old authors—a devo- 


MISS SEDGWICK——NEAL— SIMMS— WASHINGTON IRVING. | . 
authors do, with but few exceptions, Literature, like medicine, re- 


Student.—You ask me what | think of Miss Sedewick’s stories. Do | down Ivanhoe, or the Last Days of Pompei, to take up sweet Hope : 
Leshe, or the charming Linwoods. 


Nqure.— What do you deem the peculiar excellence of our celebrated 
? the old poets and dramatists. He must go deeper than the glittering 


He must drink, at least, somewhat nearer the 


you mean as compared with Bulwer? 

Mayjor.—Certainly. All novelists may be compared with each other, 
in my opinion, although you have expressed a contrary belief. The | countrywoman 
very act of endeavouring to explain the reasons why they cannot be Student.—The truth, delicacy, and moral force, with which she draws | literature of the day 


| female character. She is wonderfully successful in depicting the ten- | source and fountain-head. 
,  Major.—Yet I think the mind of Mr. Simms betrays the marks of 


tion to history— Robertson, Gibbon, Hume, ete. ; the British classicks, 


compared is, in fact, a comparison. Instead of saying they are not 
comparable, you should only assert that they are not alike. derness, purity, ingennousness, pride, weakness, passion, and good , 
Squire. —Titian is not like Gerard Dow, yet they may be compared ; | Sense of woman. 
but te Miss Sedgwick. There is no straining or pretence. She is painting what she knows ; 
Ntudent.—I think Miss Sedgwick a novelist, in the truest sense of the 
word. She understands its philosophy. She penetrates ito the inner | of truth and goodness. 
secrets of the art. Her characters are real, and it is in their delinea- | Mayor.—In the Linwoods, however, there are certain violations of || deserved it more 
tion that she excels. Her stories are faithful portraitures of actual ex- | probability. For instance, the eapture of Cunningham by the girl in || Sguire.—'There is also his poem of “ Atalantis,” which should be in 
istence—of identical people. You may be assured that there are few | prison, and the success with which the truant officer from West Point || every American gentleman’s library 
fancy-pieces in her gallery. The faces that look down upon you are ture of the country. There are im it passages not unwerthy of Mas- 
clearly marked by nature with the foree of individuals. Her writings 
contain nothing adventitious—I had almost said fictitious. She does 
not study stage effect. She has no trap-doors and red lights to throw 
her groupings into a glare. She appears totally regardless of the art- 
fices by which many of the fraternity elicit attention even to common- 
places. Not that she excludes commonplaces. No good novelist ean, 
but she gives them for what they are, and makes them interesting by 
heir consequences. She belongs not to the glittering school of Lalla 


Student.—To what do you particularly allude ’ 


In this she is a Neott. It is all done, too, so quietly \| study 
| 
| 
Major.—For example, to his last book, the Partisan. It is an um- 


and for the impression it will make, depends upon the immutable power 


provement on his others. He has never been less praised, and he never 


It reflects honour on the litera- 


disguises himself in the flight to New-York 
Ntudent.—True. But these improbabilities have little to do with || singer or of Spenser. No man could have written it without study. 
Student.— Doubtless Mr. Simms may greatly distinguish hunself in 


the talent of the author. Another day of revision would have either 


avoided or reconciled them. No reader can embark in one of Miss |, literature, if he persevere 
duous as that of any who till the earth or navigate the sea. The mind 


But he must persevere, and with a toil as ar- 


Sedgwick’s stones, without very soon discovering undeniable evidence | 
of a hterary man is formed like the body of a gladiator, by constant 


that he is m the hands of a writer of power and intelleet ; of one who 
thinks deeply, reasons strongly, and feels acutely. A very young lady || exertion, He must cope with other strong aud diseiplined minds. He 
once told me she did not like Miss Sedgwick's stories They were || must study their arts, their halits, and attitudes. He must imbue him- 
self with their spirit in a thousand ways. He must deprive himself of 


not sufficiently mmteresting. 


Rookh and Rienzi, but to the quiet order of the Viear of Wakefield. Squre.—L have myself heard more than one advance the same re- || a thousand innocent and happy pleasures. He must-—— 
Squire —The Vicar of Wakefield '! That is the best novel ever writ- |] mark Major.—For heaven's sake! spare him! You are painting an an- 
ten. To say that she belongs to that, is to raise her above all her co Student.—It was either because they were very young, or because chorite 
temporaries. : their tastes were ina degree vitiated, ‘so as to re quire more than a || Student —No. He must not be an anchorite ; for, in addition to all 
these duties and privations, he must mingle with the world, meet his 


Sawlent.—Why look ye, gentlemen, Lam no friend to these sweeping || healthy stimulus. For my part, Lean read nothing more interesting 
and broad decisions—that one is better than all the rest. For one hu- || than these silent progressive changes of the heart, and those complete 
man being to stand actually above all his race in any single power de- || vicissitudes in the character which Miss Sedgwick deli: htfully por: 
pendent at all upon industry or study, is a matter-of more doubt and || trays. Indeed, she not only portrays with fidelity and force the cha- 
difficulty than seems generally imagined. Napoleon, high as he was, || racters as they are when she assumes the story; but these characters, | 
found certain folks crowding inconveniently close upon his imperial |} participating in the mutableness and insecurity of all human things, 
heels. Among his own generals were one or two unequivocally ho- || themselves become susceptible of alterations. They are transformed 
aoured with his most jealous regard. Men are like leaves, the growth || under the wand of the artist, and it is that beautiful triumph of this dis- 
of nature and circumstances, and one may be as large and beautiful as || tinguished lady which induces me to class her among the first of no 
another. Scott is by common consent the greatest novelist that ever || velists. Its this which I eall the philosophy of novel-wnting 
wrote, He is not a disciple of the Vicar of Wakefield school. Bul Mayor.—There is in John Neal rich maternal for a novelist 
wer is another. It is heresy to compare him with Scott, but who thrills Student —Neal has a fire about him which startles and delights the | 
one more than he. Yet he is not like Scott. What is more different || reader. His poetry is kindled with the same. A wild, earnest, spirit 
from both than Miss Edgeworth? Yet do we not all consider Miss || breathes in all his works, trom a poem to a paragraph : 


tellow-beings in their business, their pains, their pleasures. He must 
acquaint himself with all classes of society; with courts and custom- 
houses, ships, and churches, and theatres. He must nungle with poli- 
ticians, belles, fops, students, travellers, and authors. He must, in 
short, give up his tastes, his prejudices, his enjoyments, and become 
fairly a cosmopolite. In addition—— 

Major. —Well, heaven preserve me from literary ambition, if these be 
only among the penalties. Think you Washington Irving has so girded 
himself for the ereat race he has run? 

Ntudent.—I think the wonderful perfection of style attain 








Irving, could have been reached only through as much careful study as 
would be required to produce a Canova or a Raphae! 
Mayor —Then you are no believer in genius ? 


Ntudent.—Heaven fortid that | should deny the existence of genius, 





Edgeworth pertection’? Of Miss Sedgwick, it may be said that she be- Squire.—Then he is so independent. Friend or foe, right or wrong, | 
longs to a noble school, and 1s a most able scholar. Neither Scott nor |} at it he goes; and wo betide him who stands in his path. |} Dut its possessor in such a gift, is like one with a fieryhore. He owns 
Bulwer could read her productions without interest and delight. Beau- Mayor.—I have been reading some of Simms’s books lately # treasure, but it must be broken and fed, cherisued and taught its du- 
tiful things are still beautiful, though bearing no resemblance whatever Squre.-—Do you like them ? : jj tes, or else— 
to each other. A knight in armour. What can be more stately and Major.—I do. They exhibit power and much poetick feeling Mayor.—It topples him down like another Phaeton. 
brilliant, more imposing and grand? yet a peasant-boy, fresh-complex- Squre.—The erticks have been severe upon the Partisan i — 
ioned, and artless—health on his cheek, and contentment on his sunny Student.—1 think unjustly so. The Partisan is a much better work || " B ; . Re 

|| Published every Saturday, at the corer of Nassau and Ann-streets. 


brow, has a charm of his own as strong. Our tastes differ according to |] than Guy Rivers, and quite of a higher order. It has scenes of uncom- 
aecident, temperament, and situation. The soldier tired of war would |} mon force and reality. Scenery is admirably delineated in it. The 
be touched by the loitering, happy, and beautiful boy, whose infant || might-groups in the forest, the melancholy, solemn old trees; the swamps, || 
imagination in turn might well be dazzled with the superb vision of || heaths and rivers, and the irregular warfare going on among them are 
the warriour. done with effect, and show the improving hand of an artist. ‘Tarleton’s |! 
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